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MORE BREADS 


Sumption and Ashbrook 





A COMPANION BOOK 


by the authors of 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES 





In this book you will tind even more unusual and 
tempting cookery possibilities than the famous ‘‘Cook- 
ies” book by the same authors. It contains a world of 
famous breads—quick and yeast; plain, sweet, and sour 
Each country is represented with its most cherished 
recipes and each recipe has been personally tested by 
the authors and their families. The equipment for 
breadmaking is thoroughly discussed and iilustrated. 
Experience-tested advice on handling, substitutions 
for ingredients, and other precautions and methods 
which make for successful breadmaking are given. 
Among the American recipes alone will be found 
twenty-five kinds of biscuits; johnnycakes; fruit breads; 
Virginia flat cakes; Boston brown bread; cereal breads; 
‘fierce’ and light breads; coffee cakes; corn cakes; hot 
cakes; Charleston batter bread; cracklin’ bread; sticks, 
horns, doughnuts, twists; gingerbread, muffins, tea 
cakes; nut breads and popovers; cheese strips, pufis, 
straws, and wafers; crackers and wattles; yeast breads 
in small and large forms; over-night and refrigerator 
rolls; tidbits of all shapes, sizes, styles, and textures; etc. 
Besides these delicacies will be found more than 400 
varieties from 22 other countries. In fact, there are 
240 pages of most appealing information and recipes 


for both beginners and experienced breadmakers 


$2.00 
$1.75 


Breads and More Breads, 
Cookies and More Cookies, 
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Peoria, Illinois 
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Ms: mothers tell us that Maltex is the one cereal 
their children will eat without coaxing. This ap 
petizing, hot, brown cereal owes its distinctive flavor 
to a special method of manufacture which converts 
part of the carbohydrate content of the Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley into maltose and dextrins. This 
gives Maltex a slightly sweet taste so that less sugar 
is required 

Maltex does not lump in cooking—costs less than a 


cent a serving and is readily digested by even the 


youngest child 
Materials on request 


and Teaching 
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SALUTING 
HELEN W. ATWATER 
FIRST FULL-TIME EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The retirement of Helen W. Atwater as editor of the Journal of Home Economics, effec- 
tive October 1, 1941, was officially announced at the Chicago meeting of the American 


Home Economics Association last June. 


In this, the first issue of the Journal in the 


last eighteen years that does not carry her name as editor, a former president of the 
A.H.E.A., Lita Bane; a staff colleague, Keturah Baldwin; and a close personal friend, 
Ruth Van Deman, speak for the entire Association as they salute the retiring editor. 


EDITOR PAR EXCELLENCE 
LITA BANE 


The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion was barely fifteen years of age when 
Helen Woodard Atwater became the first 
full-time editor of its JouRNAL. Having 
many of the usual characteristics of a self- 
conscious fifteen-year-old, it un- 
doubtedly spared many growing pains by 
having its JOURNAL edited by someone 
whose close touch with scientific research 
insured a high standard of accuracy and 
who had had broad training and experience 
in this country and abroad. For 14 years 
she had been a member of the staff of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and during 
the first World War, as a representative of 
the Department and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, had been closely associated 
with the home conservation work of the 
Council and of the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion. 

Always sensitive to new movements and 
ideas, Miss Atwater has been able to open 
up many new vistas of possible services for 


was 


home economists. Through her selection 
of articles and through her editorials she 
has been able to direct the attention of her 
readers not only to new scientific findings 
but to new areas of application of these 
findings and to new educational and social 
projects in which home economists might 
well participate. This has helped im- 
measurably in defining the field of subject 
matter and pointing out new vocational 
opportunities. 

She has the gifts of insight and clear 
thinking to an unusual degree. These 
linked to her sound sense of values and 
active imagination have enabled her to 
make the JOURNAL not only a source of 
reliable information but a _ stimulating 
leader of thought in a rapidly developing 
educational field. 

Child care, family relationships, the 
consumer movement, and housing are some 
of the areas where the JouRNAL, ever alert 
to the needs of home economists, has given 
valuable leadership. Looking back through 
some of the early JouRNALS to the most 
recent issue, one finds clearly reflected the 
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significant educational and social trends, 
in addition to the scientific reports and 
articles on art related to the home. Every 
volume gives a setting for the articles which 
greatly enhances their value. One feels a 
deep sense of gratitude to the editor, who 
through eighteen years has made the 
periodical currently so useful and has left 
an invaluable record for oncoming home 
economists to read. The high literary 
standard that has been consistently main- 
tained has made the JOURNAL always 
satisfying and has given to it a timeless 
quality that guarantees its being a classic 
for home economists for the years to come. 

To be most effective, an editor must be 
able to do a great deal more than select 
articles and write editorials. Among other 
things, she needs to know and to work 
with a great many kinds of people. Miss 
Atwater’s social gifts and sense of humor 
enable her to work happily with a great 
variety of people. 

Perhaps most of all the Association is in- 
debted to her for her perspective. Un- 
doubtedly this is due in part to her 
experience in helping her father, Dr. W. O. 
Atwater, an internationally known Ameri- 
can pioneer in the science of nutrition; 
her close association with leading scientists 
and leaders in social movements who came 
to their home, her wide reading, and her 
many contacts with persons interested in a 
diversity of fields. Her appreciation of the 
art of home living is apparent in all her 
work, giving to it a quality of warmth and 
human sympathy. In this day of inter- 
national interest and anxiety, the Associa- 
tion has reason to be grateful to Miss 
Atwater for her part in encouraging an 
international outlook and understanding 
among home economists. 

A delightful conversationalist, she is 
able to enliven even the most sober com- 
mittee meeting. This happy trait, to- 
gether with her farsightedness and sound 
judgment, account for the heavy demands 
made upon her for all sorts of committee 
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work. Typical is her eighteen-year record 
on the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, which represents twenty national 
organizations, and on which she still serves. 

Her contributions to the American Home 
Economics Association are so many and so 
subtle that years will be needed fully to 
appreciate them. But when the history 
of the home economics movement is written 
in terms of scores of years instead of 
decades, the editorial work of Helen Wood- 
ard Atwater will be recorded as a refining 
and broadening influence which directed 
home economics activities toward wide 
and significant fields of service both at 
home and abroad. 


OFFICE COLLEAGUE OF INSIGHT 
KETURAH BALDWIN 


Sketching editorial activities, a cartoonist 
once drew one sketch with an empty chair 
beside the desk and captioned it: “‘Editor 
out looking for ideas.” Helen Atwater, 
our editor for the past eighteen years, has 
never passed up a chance to pick ideas from 
over the fence, but she has always had 
ideas whether she went scouting for them 
or whether she touched her magic cap and 
summoned them from the storeroom of her 
conscious or subconscious. 

Not only has our editor had ideas but she 
knew how and when to use them. In her 
official capacity she has used them to the 
great benefit of those who have read the 
JouRNAL, the Bulletin, the National Maga- 
zine of Home Economics Student Clubs, or, 
we might almost say, any information or 
pronouncement that has gone forth from 
the Washington office of the American 
Home Economics Association. The rest 
of us have labored, but the touch that gave 
tone to the finished product has been that 
of Helen Atwater. 

And what of her place in the office circle? 
Her familiarity with a varied and vast store 
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of literature, her wide acquaintance with 
people, her fund of information, her keen 
insight, her sane judgment, her ability to 
analyze a complex situation and arrive at a 
decision balanced with due regard to the 
many angles involved, have made all 
members of the office staff turn instinctively 
to her for wise counsel. And withal, her 
sense of humor could always relieve the 
tension of the most perplexing moment. 

And now that she has left us? We shall 
still fulfill our appointed tasks and carry 
on for the Association, but at the dead ends 
where we formerly looked to her to point 
the direction we shall have to erect our 
own signposts. 

We are hoping that Helen Atwater will 
remain in Washington so that we may still 
be privileged to enjoy the unusual endow- 
ments that she has so generously shared 
with us in the past. 


INTELLIGENT GENTLEWOMAN, 
HOME ECONOMIST 


EXTRAORDINARY 
RUTH VAN DEMAN 
“Tt’s a sort of bloom. If you have it 
you don’t need anything else. If you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t much matter what you 
have.” 

Remember the lines? It’s Maggie speak- 
ing in Barrie’s play “What Every Woman 
... trying to put into words that 
But even the 


Knows” 
elusive thing called charm. 
Scottish playwright, creator of the cap- 
tivating Maggie herself, shied away from 
anything but this skirting-around-the-edges 
kind of a definition. He knew what not 
to try to commit to paper, even with his 
delicate, whimsical pen. How much more 
foolhardy then for a stub pencil to attempt 
to write about a person like Helen Atwater. 

The canny Sir James used situations, you 
remember, not lines, to show Maggie’s 
sparkling keen intelligence...so much 
keener than that of most of the people she 


was thrown with that she ran circles 
around them. He let the thread of the plot 
unfold her delicious sense of humor, her 
thorough understanding of human nature, 
her perfect intuition on social matters. 

But life for a busy magazine editor is 
anything but a play behind footlights for 
her public to enjoy. And only a handful, 
comparatively, of the readers of the 
JOURNAL in the last eighteen years have 
had a chance to see their editor in action 
and frolic with her on the side. 

Many here in Washington, for instance, 
marvel at her conference technique... 
her patience and astuteness in waiting 
while the voluble air their views, then her 
quiet sifting of the wise from the foolish 
suggestions, and her quick phrasing of a 
motion that says “what everybody thought 
all the time.” 

Only a few, too, of the 15,000 members 
of the Association have had the privilege 
of seeking her personal counsel. Those 
who have, know how the warm under- 
standing shines from her brown eyes, while 
her keen analytical mind never stops un- 
til it gets at “the true inwardness of things.” 
We joke sometimes about her “nippers” 
that tweak us occasionally when our 
reasoning is fuzzy, but she always takes 
with as good grace as she sends and almost 


never do circumstances reverse’ her 
judgment. 


Thousands of her friends and associates 
wherever American newspapers are read 
did see and chortle over her picture, though, 
as a Dionne quintuplet, when five of the 
press women of Washington, dressed as the 
famous babies, went to the White House to 
the First Lady’s first costume party and 
romped home with the first prize. Done 
up in pink flannelette wrapper, frilly cap, 
and carrying a rattle, she was by far the 
best baby actress in the group. And it was 
characteristic, too, that though she in- 
advertently left at home her costume foot- 
wear—pink, woolly bed socks—she tripped 
gayly around the East Room in the grand 
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procession and even out onto the street 
afterward in the cold December night to 
have a news picture taken, wearing her 
chiffon evening stockings and saying nary 
a word about her practically blistered feet. 

As a Supreme Court Justice in the stunts 
at the annual dinner of the Women’s 
National Press Club, her pantomime 
brought down the house, too. And none 
submitted with greater grace and humor 
than she to the wearisome hours of re- 
hearsal and the discomfort of the make-up 
of an elderly jurist’s moustache. She hada 
pat story to fill every tedious wait. 

For her travel and her reading have been 
far and wide and everything is grist forher 
mill. The travel began at the tender age 
of six, when her father, Dr. W. O. At- 
water, took the family along when he was 
developing his nutrition research through 
study in Europe. So Helen learned to 
speak German in Germany, French in 
France. Later, when Dr. Atwater had 
set up his famous calorimeter in Middle- 
town, Connecticut, and the Atwater home 
became a social center for visiting scientists 
from all over the world, Helen’s languages 
had frequent exercise. 

She has turned her trilingual ability to 
the service of American home economics at 
many international congresses, too, not to 
mention rounding up and often writing the 
papers to present. And only her com- 
mittee associates know the time and 
thought she continually gives to the choice 
of candidates for the A.H.E.A. interna- 
tional fellowships. For by Helen At- 
water’s code, internationalism is something 
far more practical than an occasional fine 
glow of sentiment. 

So quite naturally on her library table 
one finds books in several languages, also 
many kinds of books. There are books on 
world politics, economics, social questions 
... books of travel...books about ani- 
mals, plants, the out-of-doors .. . fiction, 
biography, plays, and, yes, mystery stories. 
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But again it is characteristic that when she 
was laid up by a game knee one fall, she 
reread Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga more to 
recapture his superb literary style and the 
cultural flavor of his English settings than 
for any movement of plot. 

She is up-to-date with the theater too— 
motion pictures as well as_ legitimate 
stage—always picking and choosing for 
topnotch performances. For to Helen At- 
water high quality matters in all things. She 
prefers to spend neither time nor money on 
second raters, though she has no taste for 
conspicuous consumption. 

If it isn’t too personal to remark on 
clothes, the way she chooses them too 
shows this same discriminating taste. 
Every fall, every spring, she shops for the 
exact color and type of every garment to 
round out that season’s wardrobe. Then 
she crosses the whole matter from her mind, 
because her closet is not filled with a hit- 
and-miss collection. A best and a next- 
best hang ready for office wear or evening 
party. 

In Smith College circles, there’s a phrase 
describing its graduates, most often applied 
jokingly now because of its Victorian sound. 
Dr. L. Clarke Seelye, first president of the 
College, set it as the standard for the hardy 
spirits who pioneered with him in one of the 
early experiments in the higher education 
for women. “Intelligent gentlewomen” he 
called them and sought in every way to 
stimulate their intellectual curiosity, to 
give them a good grounding in science, liter- 
ature, art, logic, ethics. With a start 
like that he held a woman could go as far 
as she liked in any chosen field after 
graduation. In that tradition Helen At- 
water did her four years in college in three. 

And now, to you Helen, as you are ex- 
changing your editorial desk at A.H.E.A. 
headquarters for a no less active desk 
wherever you choose to place it, to you we 
offer our salute...Intelligent Gentle- 
woman, Home Economist Extraordinary. 
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CREATIVE TEACHING IN HOME ECONOMICS! 














FLORENCE FALLGATTER 


many years. The term was 
usually accepted as _ referring 
to studies in which children were permitted 
to work with materials quite independently 
in the hope that original ideas might find 
tangible expression. Creative arts did not 
include home economics. More recently 
the term “creative teaching”’ is being heard 
and is applied to other fields of education 
than the so-called creative arts. 

To me, creative teaching means that kind 
of teaching which stimulates pupils to use 
their minds and their imaginations in the 
maximum development of their own powers. 
From the standpoint of home economics 
this means the development of those powers 
that will contribute to effective personal 
living, satisfying family life, constructive 
community membership, and the develop- 
ment of social vision. 

More specific application of this defini- 
tion to home economics can be made by 
analyzing some of the implications of the 
definition. It implies: 





1. Thinking 
2. An intimate knowledge of pupils’ potential 
powers 
3. An understanding of the stage of development 
of each individual in the group 
4. A curriculum built around everyday living prob- 
lems 
. Increasing self-direction 
6. The use of all available sources of ideas and 
information 
. Flexibility 


an 


~ 





1Paper presented before the department of 
elementary and secondary schools, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 25, 
1941. 
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Before enlarging on these implications, 
let us take a glimpse into a classroom and 
attempt to draw a word picture of a learning 
situation where there is what we are here 
considering as creative teaching. 

The pupils appear actively interested and 
alert. During the discussion tentative 
plans for the major project that is being 
started are presented by the planning com- 
mittee for class criticism and revision. 
The various problems to be considered are 
of vital concern to all. Each member of 
the class will have a part to play and thus 
feels a responsibility for doing it well. 
After the discussion each member of the 
class works alone, using reference and illus- 
trative materials or supplies as necessary. 
Later, small groups work together. They 
evaluate their own progress and offer 
suggestions of what they might do at 
home to improve in the recognized weak 
places. Each girl has before her a job that 
she definitely wants to do, and hence she is 
trying intelligently. The pupils in this 
situation are free and happy in a truly 
creative experience. 

What of the teacher in this classroom? 
She reveals real understanding of the in- 
terests, needs, and capacities of the group 
as a whole and also of each pupil. From 
the first step in initiating the project to its 
final evaluation, she is paving the way for 
pupils to share in making plans and in 
checking progress. She is primarily con- 
cerned with what is happening to Mary, 
Kay, and Sue through the planned experi- 
ences rather than with the attainment of 
any preconceived set of standards of her 
She is asking herself, will these ex- 
Will they 


own. 
periences challenge thinking? 
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provide for improvement of certain skills or 
the development of some new ones? Will 
they contribute to overcoming some false 
notion of social appropriateness that some 
of the class have? Will they help to give 
others a bit more self-confidence or social 
poise? 

This teacher assumes the role of counselor 
and guide. Where the need exists, she 
commends effort. For example, she praises 
a girl who has for the first time in her life 
arranged a table centerpiece, another who 
has shown a definite gain in speed of work, 
and still another who has been more con- 
siderate in working with others. 

At other points she helps to locate per- 
tinent references and to interpret informa- 
tion. When she senses the need for class 
consideration of a problem common to all, 
she provides for a discussion in which the 
members of the class assume an active part. 
Being a creative teacher, she focuses atten- 
tion on the important factors that should 
influence the solution of the problem at 
hand; she safeguards against too hasty 
conclusions, skillfully keeping the discussion 
open until all pertinent points are consid- 
ered; her plans are flexible enough to be 
modified when the imaginations of pupils 
bring out different but equally worth-while 
suggestions. 

Such a general view of a creative teaching 
situation paves the way for enlarging on 
the suggested implications of the definition. 
If in the maximum development of pupils 
they are stimulated “to use their minds 
and their imaginations,” thinking is ob- 
viously necessary. Creative action does 
not just happen. Neither does it come 
through rote learning, copying someone 
else’s ideas, or following set rules. Think- 
ing is basic to creativeness. 

Dr. James L. Mursell? recently answered 
the question of how to promote effective 
learning by saying: 


2 James L. MurseELt. Creation, Not Routine, 
Is the Secret of Learning. Business Education 
World, Vol. 21 (April 1941), pp. 663-666. 
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You will not do it by blind repetition. You will 
do it by thinking, by analyzing, by ‘using your 
intelligence. ... Routine repetition, without any 
thought or analysis, gives little or no improvement. 
You get better as long as you fry to improve, and 
you get better faster when you try intelligently. 


An illustration of guided thinking can be 
drawn from a ninth-grade class in a small 
school. As a part of a larger project on 
making over garments, the group had 
agreed-that they needed to know how to 
remove different spots and stains from the 
old materials. Each two girls had volun- 
teered to look up and be ready to demon- 
strate the actual removal of one type of spot 
or stain. The following day, when I hap- 
pened to be visiting, the demonstrations 
gave evidence of fundamental thinking. 
The girls had gone to the science laboratory, 
to references, and to their mothers for help. 
In choosing their methods of removal, their 
materials, and their demonstration proce- 
dures, they had used their imaginations 
and done critical thinking. Contrast this 
to the situation where pupils read about 
different ways of removing stains and copy 
in their notebooks those prescribed by one 
author or agreed on by the class as sounding 
good. 

As regards the implications that the 
teacher knows the pupils’ potential powers 
and understands their stages of develop- 
ment, imagine how futile the situation just 
described would have been had the group 
not had the essential science background of 
information or the judgment to make cor- 
rect applications. It might prove equally 
futile for an older group of girls to whom 
the problem was a repetition or too ele- 
mentary. Maximum development of the 
pupils’ own powers can be achieved only 
when they are challenged by progressively 
difficult problems that involve effort and 
yet are not so complex that they lead to 
repeated failures. 

The implication that everyday living 
problems are the bases of the curriculum in 
creative teaching can be justified by the 
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principle of purpose. Pupils of junior and 
senior high school age are most deeply con- 
cerned over the concrete problems with 
which they are confronted daily. They are 
seriously enough interested in these to 
search for help and to use their minds and 
imaginations. An example of this was 
found in another class of girls who this 
spring were completing their work in the 
junior high school and facing a new situa- 
tion that they wanted to have considered. 
This fall they will be going downtown to 
the high school, which is too far away 
for them to get home for lunch. The best 
way to plan for adequate and satisfying 
lunches had become a very real problem to 
them. The varying food needs of the girls, 
the costs of different plans, the kinds of 
eating facilities in and near the high school, 
time limitations, and luncheon companion- 
ship were all discussed. Then the girls 
demonstrated attractive packing of a vari- 
ety of lunches, some that would make the 
complete noon meal and others that would 
be supplemented by one hot dish or milk 
at the high school cafeteria. Criticism of 
these lunches from the standpoint of ade- 
quacy, cost, and attractiveness indicated 
the girls’ growth in judgment, planning 
ability, and application of art. There are 
few areas in home economics that cannot be 
approached through problems that are 
equally close to personal and family living. 

The fifth implication, that creative teach- 
ing results in increasing self-direction, can 
be defended from the standpoint of growth 
in thinking ability. As young people are 
given freedom in action and responsibility 
for solving their own problems, they become 
increasingly able to direct their own learning 
and to meet situations successfully. It 
has been very interesting to watch both 
junior and senior high school students de- 
velop in ability to use references independ- 
ently, to plan their work, to judge their own 
results critically, and to modify their habits 
of everyday living. Such development de- 
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pends wholly on what a teacher expects of 
the individuals with whom she is working 
and the kind of guidance given for increased 
responsibility. The desirable effect of such 
teaching is marked even in such small 
matters as assuming a share for the care of 
the homemaking rooms. 

The implication that creative teaching 
draws on all available sources for ideas and 
information seems obvious. The old tru- 
ism that “one learns through living” is 
appropriately applied by the creative 
teacher. She sees in the immediate en- 
vironment a wealth of opportunities for 
relating everyday problems to the work in 
school. As young people are led to turn for 
help to teachers of other subjects, to extra- 
curricular activities, and to home and com- 
munity life, they will see relationships 
more clearly and associate underlying prin- 
ciples with everyday living. Only through 
such association will they become able to 
apply fundamental principles to new situa- 
tions. In a one-semester course for high 
school senior boys, these local resources 
were drawn on: a clothing store, a shoe- 
repair shop, a dry-cleaning plant, a laundry, 
a luggage shop, an insurance agent, the 
manager of the local credit bureau, a build- 
ing and loan representative, a restaurant, 
a dairy, several grocery stores and meat 
markets, a cold-storage locker, a drugstore, 
and the local radio station. By these 
means, problems of clothing selection, of 
spending money, of saving, of appearance 
and grooming, of social behavior, and of 
food selection were vitalized. In many 
cases, the boys themselves contacted the 
person or the agency and planned for the 
particular contribution to their classwork. 

Finally, in a creative teaching situation 
there must be a flexibility that permits 
alteration of plans as unforeseen needs and 
opportunities arise. For example, the prin- 
cipal may announce that a film on money 
management is to be available in the high 
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school next week. If it is one that would 
serve as a practical basis for the study of 
personal and family finance that is planned 
for later in the year, the class may gain 
much through the experience of weighing 
the values inevitably involved in a pos- 
sible shift of plans. Certainly they would 
find the film more meaningful to them if 
they had shared in planning for its use and 
would no doubt appreciate it more because 
of certain sacrifices made in order to see it. 
In the year ahead there will be unusual 
need for flexibility, and certainly no field 
of education offers greater opportunity for 
flexibility than home economics. Curricu- 
lum guides increasingly encourage an adap- 
tation of unit sequence to the particular 
needs and opportunities of each local com- 
munity. There are few rigid courses of 
study. There are practically no textbooks 
that dictate what and when home economics 
problems should be studied. Thus, the 
stage is pretty well set for creative teaching. 
Summarizing these characteristics of crea- 
tive teaching, we may point to home eco- 
nomics classes where alert groups of young 
people are showing growth in critical judg- 
ment and in self-direction and are sharing 
in planning and evaluating results. Then 
we may point to a teacher who knows the 
background and the capacities of her pupils; 
who, as bases for program planning, takes 
advantage of personal, family, and social 
experiences young people are having; and 
who is concerned with the growth of in- 
dividual students, not with covering so 
many units or so much subject matter. 
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In such a teaching situation, one can 
identify the ideals of democratic teaching 
procedure presented by the Educational 
Policies Commission in Learning the Ways 
of Democracy.’ 

1. There is co-operative action for the common 
good. 

2. The welfare of each individual is sought. 

3. All take part, according to their abilities, in 
planning and carrying out activities and in 
evaluating results. 

4. The experimental method of free inquiry is used, 
based on faith in informed intelligence. 

5. There is freedom for the study and discussion of 
controversial subjects. 

6. Responsibility in action is a condition of the 
enjoyment of freedom. 


Of course, no teacher can lead students 
to think creatively who cannot herself think 
creatively. Neither can a home economics 
teacher guide others effectively who has not 
herself a clear-cut philosophy of education 
for home and family life—a philosophy 
that can be stated in terms of goals attain- 
able in an education program and a philos- 
ophy that is consistent with her everyday 
practice. 

Shall we not ask ourselves: In what re- 
spects is my teaching creative? What 
difficulties do I recognize in my situation 
that must be overcome for more effective 
teaching? Do I believe in the creative type 
of teaching thoroughly enough to overcome 
these difficulties? 


3 Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case Book 
of Civic Education. Washington, D. C.: Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, National Education 
Association, 1940, p. 127. 















































PRESERVING THE BEST IN FAMILY LIVING' 


M. L. WILSON 


JOW that the nation is engaged 
in an all-out total defense pro- 
y| gram, it is vitally important 
that the nation’s health and 
I can 





morale be constantly improved. 
think of no group that can accomplish 
this more effectively than the trained home 
economists. 

Through personal experience I 
learned that no work is better adapted to 
getting at the roots of the everyday prob- 
lems of life than is extension teaching. I 
am listed as the first county agricultural 
agent in Montana. Ever since I left that 
post I have been closely associated with 
extension work. I have learned firsthand 
about the stress and strain most of you are 
up against, especially in grueling days like 
the present when major adjustments face 
every family. Much is expected from all of 
us in the Extension Service. 

Extension work and what is generally 
known as the demonstration method of farm 
and home teaching began not much more 
than a generation ago. Yet in that brief 
period our country has made great progress 
in agriculture and industry alike. Tech- 
nology pointed the way toward improving 
methods. But much of the change and 
progress which has taken place is due to 
extension teaching which helped make the 
findings of science and research a practical 
part of farming and homemaking. 

With an organization of over 9,000 exten- 
sion workers, the co-operative local-state- 
federal extension service reaches into every 


have 


? Paper read before the extension service depart- 
ment of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, June 23, 1941. 
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important rural county and community. 
Add to these extension workers the 600,000 
adult and 4-H Club leaders, and you have 
an organization that covers rural America 
from coast tocoast. This vast organization 
made it possible for more than a million 
and a half farm homes to be reached with 
extension information on homemaking last 
year. It is estimated that 4,791,433 farm 
families, or more than two-thirds of all the 
farm families in the United States, were in- 
fluenced by some phase of extension work. 

When I think of the best in American 
family living, I am reminded of France. A 
few years before the advent of the Nazi 
regime in Germany, a technical paper ap- 
peared which may some day be regarded as 
a significant contribution to history. It 
was written by a young German doctor and 
was based on material he had gathered as 
part of his medical studies, which he com- 
pleted after serving in the Imperial Army 
during the World War. 

The study dealt with the population 
trends in France, especially in the rural 
departments of southern France. The 
strength of France, this author contended, 
had been in the ruggedness and character 
of its peasant population. But the peasant 
population was dying out. France was de- 
caying. The peasant population, on which 
France could always rely in the past for an 
invincible army, was adopting metropolitan 
ways. Instead of three sons, many French 
peasant families had only one son. The 
trouble lay, this writer claimed, in the 
mirage of false standards which the in- 
dustrial revolution and resulting culture 
had brought to Frenchmen. France had 
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become dependent on imported labor, both 
in its industries and on its farms. As a 
result, land had eroded and depreciated to 
a point where one son with hired labor 
owned property of less money value than 
what three sons would have owned under 
the older system of family operation. 
Worse, even, France was being populated 
more and more with rural and factory labor 
from foreign countries. She was losing the 
spiritual and moral fiber of the peasant 
Frenchmen who had made France great. 
She was losing her very soul. 

Today we know what happened to 
France. She represents an object lesson 
that is bitterly real. Her experience is a 
warning that we, a people whose heritage, 
too, is one of rural background, must 
toughen that moral and spiritual fiber in 
which lie strength and unity. 

In the past year we have frequently heard 
that democracy is challenged; that the 
American way stands at the crossroads; 
that we are in a battle for survival. If this 
battle for survival is to be won, it is high 
time for the nation to recognize that it will 
be won in the American home. Members 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and particularly you here in the ex- 
tension department, represent a professional 
group which perhaps more than any other 
body of women knows the real test we are 
up against. 

When we are talking about preserving 
the best in family living we are not dealing 
with a single factor. Security, happiness, 
and the fullest development of the individ- 
ual all play an important part. It is the 
composite of these things that tends to 
make family living wholesome, that is most 
likely to encourage in our boys and girls 
what we are proud to call our freedom. 

The freedom that is born in the cradle of 
wholesome family living is not the freedom 
of anarchy. It is the freedom of mutual 


respect, of charitableness, of working with 
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others and for others, of tolerance, of co- 
operation, of overcoming selfish instincts in 
the interest of the common good. It is the 
kind of freedom that our ancestors knew. 
It is freedom based on Christian principles. 

The part which security, happiness, and 
freedom within the family play, varies, of 
course, with individuals. Each of us carries 
through life some impressions of home and 
family which our mothers taught us. 
These impressions vary with families. 
They vary with the social and cultural en- 
vironment of families and with the tradi- 
tions behind families. But the background 
remains. The things that make up this 
background are what will shape, in large 
part, the future of America. 

The best in family living requires the 
security of a decent home. This does not 
mean an expensive home or an elaborate 
one, but rather a home in which there can 
be a measure of worth-whileness for every 
member of the family—a home in which 
there is love for the children and respect for 


elders. Such love and respect are not easy 
to maintain without environmental de- 
cency. 


Family security requires a certain amount 
of income security. Only when we have 
studied facts on money income and expendi- 
tures are we able to see clearly the picture 
that one-third of the nation is poorly fed, 
poorly clothed, and poorly housed. This, 
of course, holds true of rural as well as 
city areas. 

We are making headway in nutrition. 
Rural housing improvement is probably 
the next big program with which home 
demonstration agents will be concerned. 
A report from one of the midwestern states 
shows that, in 1938, 39 per cent of the barns 
in that state had running water, while only 
19 per cent of the farm homes had cold 
running water. This is, of course, only 
one phase of the rural home improvement 
program, but it does show that we have a 
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long way to go in educating many farm 
people to the fact that the home is the most 
important influence for bringing out the 
best in farm living. 

The home production programs of the 
Extension Service are showing how a family 
can make its money income go further when 
it devotes time to home production. Some- 
times the figures astonish me. In some 
of the southern states, many families have 
an excellent level of living, producing 75 per 
cent of the living from the farm and having 
only 25 per cent cash income. 

Millions of dollars are being saved annu- 
ally by farm families in such self-help 
projects as clothing construction, renova- 
tion, and the like. In clothing projects 
alone homemakers and junior homemakers 
saved nearly $5,000,000 in 1940. Close to 
$2,000,000 was saved through participation 
in home management projects. Home 
furnishing projects contributed savings of 
more than $3,000,000. 

In our nation agriculture is so closely tied 
to industry that we will always want the 
farm family to have enough cash income to 
buy products of industry for their homes 
and farms. The income which a family 
must have to enjoy security, whether it 
comes from money income or through self 
help, must provide a minimum standard 
of living. The nation cannot afford to go 
below the minimum standard. Family 
security is essential for national security. 

Family health, good diets, and intelligent 
application of sound dietary principles are 
other essentials of family security. One of 
the greatest contributions made by the Ex- 
tension Service to the security of farm fam- 
ily life has been the emphasis placed in 
extension projects—practically since the 
beginning of extension work—on growing 
all the adapted varieties of crops needed 
for the home feed supply. 

This idea was readily accepted by farmers 
when it came to growing feed for livestock. 
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As home demonstration agents know only 
too well, it was a harder struggle to get 
this idea across when it came to growing the 
things that the family needs for a satisfac- 
tory diet. During the World War and 
immediately after it, much of the farming 
industry drifted into one-crop or commercial 
farming. Farmers felt that this system 
would bring in enough money income to 
buy the level of living which they desired. 
It was at that time that farm families 
gradually got into the habit of saying, “‘Oh, 
it doesn’t pay us to keep a cow” or ““We can 
buy canned tomatoes cheaper than we can 
can them.” And so a whole new pattern 


of rural living was developed. In the 
meantime economic conditions have 
changed. Now we are having to face the 


fact that farm families must include home 
production as a part of life on the farm. 

That this is profitable is shown in reports 
like the one from Nebraska that farm 
women earned 39 cents an hour baking 
bread, 63 cents baking cake, 48 cents mak- 
ing coats and suits, and $1.05 making soap. 

The programs for the food supply of the 
farm family in which many of you are 
actively engaged are fast convincing farmers 
as well as their wives of the fact that the 
family food ration is the most important 
ration on the farm. In the past year more 
than half a million farm families took part 
in extension projects through which cash 
expenditures were reduced by raising a 
larger part of food on the farm. It is good 
farming and real patriotism to grow as much 
as possible of the family food supply at 
home. 

The rank and file of our extension women 
are close to the real problems of family 
living. I believe there is no class of workers 
the country over which recognizes the prob- 
lems of poverty, of malnutrition, and of 
the underprivileged as do extension home 
demonstration agents in our rural counties. 
They have all the reason in the world to be 
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realists. They deal with all classes of farm 
people. They know the quality that is in 
some of these folks. They know the 
strength and the valor which many a family 
displays outwardly to cover up when there 
is suffering as a result of a lack of the mini- 
mum needs of decent family existence. 

The conception of what is now the na- 
tional nutrition program for defense grew 
out of the food program of World War 
No. 1. As you recall, the emphasis then 
was on food and more food. Our farmers 
were urged to increase acreage to produce 
more wheat. The Extension Service took 
a leading part in helping farmers increase 
production all around. At the same time 
our scientists and experiment stations un- 
loosed much of the research which led to 
what we now call the new knowledge of 
nutrition. 

Extension nutritionists and home demon- 
stration agents have taken a leading part in 
spreading this new knowledge of vitamins 
and protective foods which has been un- 
folding in our laboratories. Extension 
workers have recognized that there has 
been malnutrition in many farm homes, 
even in some homes where there was no 
poverty. The loyalty and perseverance 
and thoroughness which our extension nu- 
tritionists and leaders of homemaking proj- 
ects put into their work insures the success 
of the rural part of the national nutrition 
program. In the projects carried on by the 
extension services in many states and 
counties in co-operation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, much of the 
information we now have on the dietary 
status of rural people was obtained. The 
national nutrition program for defense has 
become much broader than extension work; 
but the Extension Service can take a justi- 
fiable pride in having helped much to 
pioneer the educational work that led to 
it. And extension is continuing to get the 
important story of better nutrition into 
rural homes. 
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As in nutrition, so in many other activi- 
ties extension work often takes a leading 
part in pioneering the way. There was a 
time when the Extension Service was practi- 
cally the only agency to carry the burden of 
all that must be done. Today we are more 
fortunate. We have close co-operation be- 
tween numerous agencies. Farmers, their 
colleges, and the government can now 
accomplish things which ten and twenty 
years ago we knew should be accomplished 
but for which there was no organization or 
the financial wherewithal to put these 
measures into practice. This year, for ex- 
ample, the Extension Service has the co- 
operation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Surplus Marketing 
Administration in a program to encourage 
the low-income farmers of the South to 
raise less cotton and more of the vegetables 
and milk they need for good nutrition. 
Likewise the Extension Service has in the 
past year had the help of the A.A.A. and 
the S.M.A. in a nation-wide cotton-mattress 
program through which 2,000,000 cotton 
mattresses have been made by low-income 
farm families. 

The Extension Service also plays an im- 
portant part in the educational phases of 
the programs carried on by the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. And home economists have a 
particular interest in the rural electrifica- 
tion program being carried on by the R.E.A. 

What must we in the Extension Service 
do to keep the level of farm living moving 
steadily upwards? We can be proud of our 
accomplishments. But what can we do to 
make them lasting, especially in trying 
times like the present and under the stress 
and strain which will face us for some time 


to come? 

As we continue to increase defense pro- 
duction, is it possible to bring industry to 
the people rather than to develop a large 
class of constant wanderers in search of 
work? Is it possible to interweave more 
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perfectly the mesh of industry and farming? 
Can we bring security to people in the com- 
munity where they have grown up? Can 
we rediscover and re-establish the old 
philosophy of making farm and factory 
thrive together? Is it possible to begin a 
sensible decentralization of industry in the 
great industrial expansion which still lies 
ahead? A one-sided system of farming 
only is as deadly from an economic stand- 
point as is a system of industry only. 
Agriculture and industry need each other; 
a civilization in which there is a balance of 
the two—a balance between industrial em- 
ployment and rural employment—is the 
best for the promotion of a democracy. 
Let us spread out industry wherever this is 
possible without impeding the immediate 
defense needs. 

It is time to ask where we have been 
lacking in the past if we are to insure that 
security which is so essential to preserve the 
best in family living. What are the facts? 

One-third of the boys called for military 
service have been rejected. Whatever 
may be responsible, it is not serious so long 
as we do something about it now to meet 
the challenge. The national nutrition pro- 
gram is a start in the right direction. 

Then there is the matter of rural health 
standards and the lack of medical care. 
In many rural areas doctors are not avail- 
able. What can we do to bring medical 
aid within reasonable range of every rural 
home? 

Closely connected with rural health are 
housing, sanitation, and permanence of 
family location. Some 26,000 migrant 
farm families moved through labor camps 
on the Pacific Coast and in Texas and 
Florida last year, and many of our southern 
states report that a large percentage of 
tenant families move every year. Do 
we have the courage to face these facts 
sincerely? I am sure that extension 
workers do. 

It is not our country alone but the entire 
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world that is in crisis. In totalitarian 
countries, rulers think they have a short 
cut to Utopia. We in this country prefer 
the longer, the democratic way. That way 
is by education, by planning, by finding the 
way out with intelligence and due regard 
to the individual and family. The extent 
to which we succeed is the test whether 
democracy or totalitarianism is to survive. 
Democracy exalts the individual and family 
life. Totalitarianism exalts the state. 

In a democracy education, intelligent 
planning, and action by the many go hand 
in hand. Agriculture is fortunate that 
through the years of trial preceding this 
defense emergency its organization in all 
three respects was perfected. We have the 
land-grant colleges and the Extension 
Service for education. We have the ad- 
ministrative agencies for action programs. 
And we have land-use planning. 

But planning must presently extend 
beyond land use. We need defense plan- 
ning; we need farm and home financial 
planning; we need nutritional planning; we 
need educational planning. We need to 
ask: What can we do in extension work to 
place greater importance on family training 
—hboth parental training and child training? 
What will lead members of the family to a 
greater appreciation of their mutual need 
for one another? What can we do in the 
way of making our public schools do a 
better job in teaching such necessities of 
modern life as nutrition; wise money 
management; good health; a proper appre- 
ciation of the place of recreation for young 
and old? Such things as gathering data on 
the environments in which families live, 
the conditions under which they live, their 
health, their diet, their income and expendi- 
tures and savings for old age—all should 
be made a part of our studies. 

Women trained in home economics can 
make a special contribution in seeing that 
the rural heritage of the United States does 
not slip into the pattern that France fol- 
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lowed. Through it all we must pay atten- 
tion to the fine, intangible things that we 
secure from living, but at the same time 
we must not miss the fact that good house- 
keeping skills, a clean house, good food well 
prepared and placed before us attractively, 
good beds to sleep on, attractively dressed 
and clean children, are all important in 
setting these intangible values. 

Today’s struggle of democracy is one of 
survival. The nation will need great 
strength. Whether we are strong enough 
depends on the fiber that exists in the hearts 
and wills of our people. This, in the final 
analysis, depends on the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of living that surrounds 
the family and community. 

We have the raw materials, labor, and 
skill to build a great civilization. With the 
agricultural resources and scientific knowl- 
edge to put the resources to work, we should 
be able to build the best young manhood 
and womanhood of any nation in the world. 
In all this, homemaking plays a vital part. 
For we will not reach our goal unless we 
preserve the best that is in family life. 
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America must come out of this struggle 
for democracy with a higher state of civil- 
ization. Unless we accomplish this, unless 
democracy can help the great mass of 
people achieve a higher standard both 
spiritually and morally, we shall fail to 
prove to the world that democracy is the 
most satisfying way of life. 

Rural families rely on the Extension 
Service to bring the facts to them. We 
must help them face today and the future 
fearlessly. If we help them to understand 
the facts of today’s situation, they can 
discover and marshal their resources in 
material goods, in individual energies, in 
skills. As we help them discover new and 
better ways to use these resources, we and 
they will gain new faith in our democratic 
way of life. In finding strength through 
meeting today’s difficulties they will 
toughen their souls to meet tomorrow’s 
problems. Father, mother, and children— 
all can share in this growth. To help them 
do so in the traditional spirit of American 
home life is to preserve the best that is in 
democracy. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF HOME ECONOMICS DURING 
AND AFTER DEFENSE' 


MORDECAI EZEKIEL 


HE defense of democracy places 
great new tasks on all workers 
in home economics. Those in 
the Extension and Farm Se- 

curity program have the special task of 

helping farm people work out and carry 
through the steps that need to be taken on 
the home and food front to maintain our 
democracy. They must help develop un- 
derstanding and support of the ways in 
which our democracy can be intensified so 
that all our people can participate in its 
spiritual opportunities and share in its 





material products. 

The American way of life is under chal- 
lenge today. We are aiding in the defense 
of England, China, and Russia because if 
they are conquered the insatiable power 
that challenges them will then be free to 
attack our hemisphere. It could challenge 
us with industrial power which would then 
far exceed our own. 

What does this democratic American way 
of life involve? One definition stresses 
three components of democracy: participa- 
tion of all in government, the state the 
servant of man and not his master, and 
respect for the rights of individuals. These 
are the antitheses of the master-slave rela- 
tion which the Nazis profess and use. 

Another statement? of the meaning of 
democracy as opposed to totalitarianism is: 


1 Condensation of a paper presented before the 
extension service department, American Home 
Economics Association, Chicago, Illinois, June 25, 
1941. 

? From “Democracy in the Present Crisis,” Ex- 
tension Circular No. 351, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (March 1941). 
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1. Democracy affirms the right of every in- 
dividual to exercise political power through the 
ballot and public opinion freely formed. _Totali- 
tarianism, on the other hand, proclaims that power 
is inherent in a leader, clothed with absolute 
authority. 

2. Democracy affirms certain inalienable rights 
of individuals and minorities. Among these rights 
are the civil liberties, which are protected by the 
law and sanctioned by the maxim of tolerance. 
These liberties are enjoyed by groups differing in 
religion, race, opinion. Totalitarianism, on the 
other hand, forces the whole of society into a rigid 
mold and concedes to the individual, or to minori- 
ties, no rights, either legal or moral, against the fiat 
of government. 

3. Democracy emphasizes individual oppor- 
tunity and envisages a society in which wealth, 
power, education, and other benefits accruing from 
society as a whole are so widely distributed among 
its members as to create a sense of equality between 
manandman. Totalitarianism, on the other hand, 
proclaims the superiority of a particular race or 
party group. 

Both democratic and totalitarian states face 
pressing social and economic problems. In meeting 
these problems, democracies modify their social 
and economic institutions by free democratic pro- 
cedures; they make changes as a result of discussion 
and popular choice. Totalitarian leaders, on the 
contrary, effect arbitrary, violent, and sudden 
changes, without regard to the opinion or well-being 
of individuals. The totalitarian leaders have not, 
furthermore, really met the problems created by 
new economic conditions, but have merely obscured 
them by turning to the production of armaments. 

4. Democracy proclaims the dignity of the hu- 
man individual and seeks to create through organ- 
ized society an opportunity for the full development 
and free exercise of each individual’s inherent 
capacities. Totalitarianism, on the other hand, 
deifies the state and considers the human individual 
as its accessory or subordinate part. 

5. Democracy seeks to bring about a world order 
in which different nations may live together in 
peace, mutual respect, and fruitful commercial and 
cultural intercourse, because only in such a world 
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can the objectives of democracy be attained. The 
totalitarian ideal, on the other hand, glorifies war 
and aggrandizement and encourages the effort to 
achieve world dominion by a nation believing in its 
own superiority. 


In addition to helping our people under- 
stand what the maintenance of democracy 
means to us, you must help them appreciate 
what is the force that challenges democracy 
and how they can resist its insidious efforts 
to divide us among ourselves. Every 
person who appeals to passions today as 
between white and black, Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile, owner and 
tenant, farmer and laborer, is either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly preaching the phi- 
losophy of fascism, helping to undermine 
our collective strength. France fell partly 
because her reactionaries turned the war 
into a war on the rights of their own work- 
men. We must resist all efforts to divide 
us into similar warring camps. 

On the positive side of the defense of 
democracy you must strengthen the home 
front. Malnourished people make poor 
farmers, poor workers, and poor soldiers. 
Human welfare and morale are closely tied 
together. Yours is the job of helping the 
nation see to it that defense is carried 
through with the minimum of hardship to 
the underprivileged and with the maximum 
gain to their physical and spiritual level. 
In the field of nutrition, expansion of the 
school-lunch and food-stamp programs, con- 
tinued emphasis on the best use of the avail- 
able incomes, and further efforts to get farm 
families to raise more of the food they need 
for themselves, all can help raise the level 
of nutrition in rural areas. In addition, 
new extension methods need to be devised 
to carry these messages to low-income rural 
families above the Farm Security level. 
The Farm Security home workers have 
shown how greatly the welfare of such 
families can be increased by intensive con- 
sultation and guidance. 

Extension workers have a special duty in 
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this period of rising farm incomes. There 
is danger that farmers will let these better 
times encourage them to expand their 
holdings, buy up more land, drive up land 
values, and end up with a land-speculation 
spree and years of deflation afterwards, just 
as in the first World War. You should en- 
courage farmers to use their rising incomes 
to pay up their debts, educate their families, 
feed and clothe themselves better. Any 
surplus should be put into defense stamps 
or bonds to build up a reserve to help carry 
them through the period of post-defense 
readjustment. If farmers will use their 
rising incomes for better living for their 
families today and savings for the future 
instead of for land speculation, that will 
help prevent a new sequence of speculation- 
deflation-disaster. 

You must also help farm people see and 
avoid the dangers of price inflation. To 
date, farm prices have risen more than other 
prices and now are nearly up to parity. 
Recently, however, other prices have 
started to rise sharply, and there are dan- 
gers that a general inflationary price spiral 
may get under way. A rise in prices re- 
ceived that is canceled out by a parallel rise 
in costs paid out cannot be to the permanent 
advantage of farmers, city laborers, or 
businessmen. Instead, it would be fol- 
lowed by long years of deflation and hard- 
ship. You have the opportunity of helping 
farm folks see that they have more to gain 
from an expansion in sales at present prices 
than from such further advances in prices 
past the point of parity as would help 
stimulate a general price inflation. 

On the production side, farmers are called 
on today to expand their production of the 
foods vital for defense. In addition to 
purchases for lease-lend foods for England, 
increasing defense employment is making 
the incomes of our own people rise at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year. As the heads of 
families long out of work or on relief get real 
jobs again, they want to eat three square 
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meals and wear decent clothes again. We 
have plenty of wheat for bread, cotton for 
clothes and sheets, and corn and other feed 
for livestock; but we must step up our 
dairy, poultry, and meat production mate- 
rially if we are to keep up with the con- 
stantly rising demands for these products. 
The defense appropriations and Secretary 
Wickard’s actions guarantee that there will 
be adequate prices for all that is produced, 
so for the first time in twenty years farmers 
can expand production sure of satisfactory 
prices. 

Expanding output of the foods essential 
for defense is just as much a patriotic duty 
as is expanding our output of planes and 
ships. 

Finally, you have the opportunity of 
helping farm people start formulating long- 
time views on the problem of “After De- 
fense, What?” How will we keep people 
at work after defense? How can farmers 
and city workers co-operate to maintain 
full production then? Will there be in- 
dustrial jobs for extra farm boys and girls, 
or will lack of opportunity in the cities force 
them to stay at home where they are not 
needed? Shall we again turn our backs on 
Europe, or must we, the greatest power in 
the world, accept part of the responsibility 
for maintaining both international peace 
and international prosperity after the war? 
Shall we continue to seek the friendship of 
our sister nations in Central or South 
America, or shall we ignore their interests 
and the welfare of their citizens as soon as 


the present dangers are overcome? These 
are questions we will all have to face. It is 
not too soon for all of us to start thinking 
about and discussing these problems. 

Personally, I believe that we can go from 
defense to the postwar world without the 
slump which so many fear is inevitable. I 
believe that once we have gotten all our 
people at work for defense, we shall find 
the ways to keep them at work for our own 
needs after defense is over. This is a 55- 
million-worker country. Why should we 
be content to live on a 45-million-worker 
standard of living? We need to work out 
such readjustments in business policies 
with respect to production prices and 
wages and in public policies with respect to 
taxes, expenditures, and social programs 
that there will continuously be buying 
power here for as much as we can produce 
in time of peace as well as in time of war. 
If we can work through such readjustments 
to maintain prosperity after defense, not 
only our own workers and farmers but the 
people of other countries as well will all 
benefit from the stable world prosperity our 
action will stimulate and support. 

I know that home economists will carry 
these lessons to their people. Democracy 
can and will defend itself from all enemies 
abroad. Democracy can and will solve 
its economic problems at home. And 
democracy can and will meet these chal- 
lenges while maintaining and strengthening 
the cherished democratic rights of its 
individual citizens. 
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BOYS IN THE HOME MANAGEMENT 
HOUSE 


FLORENCE DAVIS 


Last year a graduate student in home 
management in the home economics depart- 
ment at Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
Auburn, Alabama, made a survey of the 
requirements for students residing in col- 
lege home management houses in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii and of 
the facilities, budgeting, and other features 
of the houses themselves. The response to 
the questionnaire on which the study was 
based was excellent. One of the questions 
was “‘What provision is made for men stu- 
dents to obtain residence work in home 
management?” For the most part, the 
response was either that there were no men 
students enrolled or that there were too few 
to warrant givimg a course. 

Because Marion W. Spidle, dean of home 
economics at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, believes in putting all theory into 
practice, every student in the department 
before graduating does at least six weeks of 
residence work in a home management 
house where the students plan and prepare 
all their own meals, entertain guests, do the 
house laundry work, keep the house clean, 
and care for a baby—besides attending 
their regular college classes. And last 
year, when the Institute had five boys en- 
rolled in the home economics department, 
the question of their home management 
residence arose. These boys were much 
interested in the home management course; 
and, as it seemed a necessary part of their 
training, one management house was given 
over to them for six weeks. They com- 
pleted their residence course to the satis- 


faction of both themselves and the faculty 
concerned. 

A group of girls were doing parallel work 
in another home management house on the 
campus. This offered the writer, who was 
head of home management, the oppor- 
tunity of making a comparative study of 
the two groups (and past groups) to deter- 
mine differences in attitudes, abilities, and 
aptitudes between boys and girls doing the 
same work. The results of her observation, 
conferences, conversations, and perusal of 
schedules and reports are here briefly 
described. 

The boys and the girls seemed to rank 
about the same in table service; and the 
hosts, who probably had had less experience 
in the past, adapted themselves as readily 
as the hostesses to making their guests feel 
at ease. The boys entertained more fre- 
quently than the girls and with greater 
evident pleasure. Washing dishes was the 
slowest and least popular task in the home- 
making routine from the boys’ standpoint. 
Breakage of dishes averaged about the same 
for the two groups. 

In making out menus, the boys tended to 
serve meat more frequently and were more 
discriminating in their choice of good cuts. 
They enjoyed second helpings at the table; 
they looked askance at most one-dish meals. 
The boys were more prone to express their 
frank opinions regarding their own and 
their friends’ culinary efforts than were the 
girls. 

Housekeeping details and some points in 
food preparation which most girls learn 
from their mothers were not always familiar 
to the boys. To offset this, the boys were 
very frank in asking for help or suggestions 
as to the proper procedure and thusavoided 
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mistakes which might otherwise have 
occurred. 

The girls followed time schedules more 
readily, probably because of past experi- 
ence. The boys seemed to feel that they 
must have large blocks of time to do things. 
They were not inclined to use ten-minute 
intervals to advantage. 

The only duty required of the girls but 
not of the boys was the house laundry 
work. But because of the masculine 
interest and inquiring attitude toward all 
phases of homemaking, each member of the 
boys’ household, on his own initiative, used 
the electric washer and ironer at some time 
during his residence and in this way ac- 
quired some practical knowledge of home 
laundering. 

Marketing did not appear to hold a place 
of importance in the male estimation at 
first; but after working with menus for a 
time, the boys became very interested in 
knowing and comparing brands, prices, 
sizes, and the rest. In ability to keep ac- 
counts of expenditures, there was little 
difference between the groups. 

The living room was a real center of 
family life in the masculine household. 
Classmates and coeds enjoyed informal 
chats, games, radio programs, and snacks. 
One evening the boys planned and executed 
a waffle supper for the coeds during inter- 
mission of one of the fraternity dances. 
Nor were these good times limited to the 
occasions when guests were present. Often 
the first student in from an evening of enter- 
tainment started fixing snacks, and soon 
all the boys would be eating and chatting 
in informal family style. 

Perhaps Jerry Tucker, the nine-month- 
old baby, was the most popular member of 
this household. Jerry received his care and 
attention before everything else. Jerry 
had been a resident of the home manage- 
ment house since he was three months old. 
He took an instant liking to the boys, who 
asserted that they took his care over just in 
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time to save him from becoming a sissy; 
for, they said, the girls were trying to make 
his hair curl and only taught him to say 
“mama.” These errors were rectified by 
brushing his hair down flat immediately 
after his bath and at numerous other times 
during the day. The word “mama” was 
banished from the conversation, and 
“daddy” was substituted. 

In making the baby’s formula, planning 
his daily schedule, and giving him intelli- 
gent care, there seemed to be no appreciable 
difference between the groups. The boys 
encouraged Jerry to explore and climb, but 
he was always solicitously watched. His 
daily excursions out into the sunshine were 
more varied than his previous trips under 
feminine guidance. He was now often 
taken to the drill ground and introduced to 
some of the military officers, and from this 
vantage point he studied equitation at a 
distance. 

Each student in a management house 
plans and carries out some project of use 
to the house, such as mending napkins or 
making new towels. The boys planned 
projects which fitted their own and the girls’ 
home management houses. They mounted 
new curtain poles, enameled bedroom and 
porch furniture, and repaired a table so 
that its obstinate drawer closed more easily. 

The conclusion drawn after having had 
boys in home management residence is that 
this laboratory course is one which boys 
need just as much as girls and one to which 
they readily adapt themselves. 
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NATIONAL NUTRITION ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


HELEN STACEY 


It was Sir William Osler, I believe, who 
once said that the essence of successful 
teaching was “reiteration and reiteration— 
without irritation.” In view of the count- 
less thousands of written and spoken words 
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appearing not only in articles and editorials 
in our own professional JoURNAL, but also 
in other periodicals of every sort and 
description, as a result of the impetus given 
to the whole nutrition movement by the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
called by President Roosevelt last spring, 
I feel somewhat concerned lest I, as your 
representative on the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee, may reiterate—and irritate! 
Even at that risk, however, Iam submitting 
a brief ad interim report, as it were, of 
happenings since the official report pre- 
sented at the time of our annual meeting 
and published on page 65 of the September 
Bulletin of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

If only each one of you might have sat 
as I did at the conference table at the 
September 8 meeting of the National 
Nutrition Advisory Committee, and lis- 
tened to the reports of the summer nutrition 
activities of the various agencies, there 
would have been no doubt in your mind 
that home economists from the plains of 
west Texas to the rocky coast of Maine 
and from the southernmost tip of Florida 
to the far corners of the Northwest are 
accepting their responsibilities. They serve 
not only as a specialized group well quali- 
fied to give technical advice and guidance 
but also as citizens of their own com- 
munities. 

Whether the discussion centered around 
the activities of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, with its school lunch 
program, its Food Stamp plan, its direct 
distribution of surplus commodities to 
needy families; or the refresher courses for 
professionally trained workers offered by 
approximately twenty states during this 
past summer; or the activities of the Farm 
Security Administration with its emphasis 
on “more production for home use,” there 
was always a reference to the home econo- 
mist which emphasized not only our 
opportunities but our responsibilities. And 
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if it was reported that some suggested 
activity was “bogging down” the first 
queries seemed to be, “Well, what can the 
home economists do about it?” or “Can’t 
the home economists do something about 
it?” That we home economists have a 
very definite role to play has been recog- 
nized by those charged with the duty of 
putting into effect the recommendations of 
the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense. 

Another subject considered in some 
detail by the committee was ways and 
means of implementing the nutrition pro- 
gram so that it might function more 
effectively at both the state and local 
levels. 

State and local home economics associa- 
tions are not necessarily action groups. 
Nevertheless, if no one else has taken the 
leadership in getting the program under 
way certainly it is our responsibility to 
initiate it, even where this may mean 
subordination of individual and group 
identity. We must not forget that the job 
to be done is a community job and that its 
success depends upon the wholehearted 
co-operation of every individual in every 
little village and town, in every county, in 
every state. Leadership in a community, 
by whomever held, gives a prestige that we 
cannot afford to overlook. Not only does 
the name of a recognized leader carry 
weight but his influence may be more far- 
reaching than we realize. Complete under- 
standing of the purpose and objectives of 
any plan is necessary before the plan or 
program is acceptable to most communities. 
It may be that the person best qualified to 
get the program started in a given com- 
munity is not a member of our own or any 
other profession, but is the president of 
the women’s club, or the town banker, or 
the leader of the Grange. 

As you all know, our Association, through 
state and local associations, has been 
compiling a complete roster of all home 
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economics trained women, regardless of 
whether or not they are now gainfully 
employed. Are we using these profes- 
sionally trained volunteers? Or are some 
of us trying unnecessarily to carry the load 
along with our regular, full-time job? 

With the day-to-day changes, no one 
can predict what our job may be two 
months hence, when this progress report 
appears. Of one thing we can be sure. 
With additional activities, such as those 
now being instituted by the Office of 
Civilian Defense, there will be increased 
demands for consultation and guidance, if 
nothing more. A place can be found for 
all—the professionally trained worker, 
whether or not she be gainfully employed, 
and the volunteer. As a committee of 
one you can help the national nutrition 
program by making “it your special 
business to understand, to co-operate, and, 
if necessary, initiate.” 
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GIRL SCOUT NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 


IDABELLE S. DeBLOIS 


Girl Scouts are aware of the importance 
of food in the national defense program. 
They know, too, that upon the womenfolk 
of the land devolves most of the responsi- 
bility for providing a healthful, varied 
diet, making dollars stretch to cover rising 
living costs, and perhaps feeding more 
people at one time than ever before. They 
know these things because of what is 
being asked of their sister organization, the 
British Girl Guides, and they are eager to 
receive the training that will make them 
as capable in a crisis as these English girls. 

Much of the spadework has already been 
done, since for some years the slogan 
“Half a Million Future Homemakers” has 
been universally popular with Girl Scouts 
of all ages. 
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Homemaking activities for the Brownies 
—from seven to ten years old—are nec- 
essarily limited. But their interest in this 
field, especially in cooking, and the zeal 
with which they tackle it are unbounded; 
and while the Brownie learns to prepare 
simple dishes, she has a chance to acquire a 
knowledge of good dietary habits that she 
will never forget. 

The Girl Scout from ten to fourteen 
years old may earn one or more of six 
possible badges in the field of homemaking 
—as cook, hostess, housekeeper, and handy 
woman, or in foods or clothing. To earn a 
badge, the girl participates in a given 
number of activities designed to furnish 
knowledge and training. If she selects the 
foods badge, she does such things as visit 
dairy farms and groceries; find out about 
food laws; compare fresh, canned, and 
frozen foods; learn how to buy eco- 
nomically; and acquire experience in the 
basic elements of cooking. 

The senior Girl Scout, from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, is old enough to be 
interested in homemaking for itself without 
the added incentive of badges. She is 
eager to learn the things that will help her 
to take a more active part in her own family 
life, that will later on be useful in a home 
of her own, and that will make her of 
practical service to her community. And 
she is ready for the more advanced training 
that may be given through special courses. 

Recently, for example, 85 senior Girl 
Scouts spent a large amount of their 
vacation time on a nutrition project given 
at the Kips Bay-Yorkville Health Center 
in New York under the sponsorship of the 
New York Department of Public Health. 
Their object was to receive training in 
health and nutrition to pass on to other 
members of their troops in the fall. For 
four weeks the girls had two weekly meet- 
ings of two hours each to study cooking and 
canning; food content and method; and 
selection, buying, and preparation of foods. 
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The course was supplemented by films, 
research materials, and visits to markets, 
grocery stores, and push-cart districts. 
Each girl bound her notes together with 
pamphlets, menus, and charts into an 
attractive volume for future reference. 

Certificates received upon completion of 
the work indicate that the girls are prepared 
to assist in the field of nutrition and food 
preparation and to share their knowledge 
with their own families and with other 
troop members. Those in charge of the 
project were gratified by the good attend- 
ance record and quality of work. And the 
girls thought it no chore—they had fun in 
the learning. 

This experiment demonstrated the oppor- 
tunity awaiting every person trained in 
nutrition who is interested in meeting the 
needs and desires of young people. All 
over the country Girl Scouts have been 
asking, ““What can we do to help?” They 
wish to do their part in serving their 
communities and are eager for the training 
they need in order to serve efficiently. 
This combination of a national need for 
people trained in foods and nutrition and a 
host of young people eager for such training 
is a challenge that nutritionists should find 
impossible to disregard. 
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GEARING HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
PROGRAMS TO PRESENT 
DEFENSE NEEDS'! 


CLARA O. NALE 


From the standpoint of rural electrifica- 
tion, the question of gearing household 
equipment to present defense needs is a 
challenging one. It offers home economists 
a great opportunity to develop and set in 
motion a program that not only will help 
the 2,100,000 farm homes that have elec- 


1 Presented at the household equipment panel 
discussion, American Home Economics Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, June 26, 1941. 
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tricity to use that versatile tool to the maxi- 
mum in this all-out defense program but 
that will point the way to better use in the 
future, when rural America will be more 
completely electrified. 

In this widespread program of rural elec- 
trification, where more than one-third of our 
farms are electrified and where many 
thousands more will be in the next few 
months, there are many ways in which elec- 
tricity in the home and on the farm can 
contribute directly to defense. Three spe- 
cific and important ways are: laborsaving, 
increased production and conservation of 
food resources, and better nutrition. 

Already there is a shortage of man power 
on farms in many areas. These shortages 
will become more acute and widespread as 
the pace of the defense program quickens. 
To a great measure, electricity can be sub- 
stituted for this labor shortage. Electrical 
household equipment can save much time 
and energy on the part of women and girls, 
and they, in turn, can be used to carry 
forward other phases of productive work. 

A study at Purdue University showed 
that seven hours a week may be saved 
through the use of electricity for cleaning, 
laundry, and cooking, alone—a_ yearly 
saving of 45} eight-hour work days. Add- 
ing this to the saving of time by the use of 
electricity for lighting, sewing, refrigera- 
tion, and pumping water, which has been 
estimated at 156 eight-hour working days, 
we have a rather clear picture of the man 
hours electrical equipment may save in the 
home alone. If women and girls are to be 
called on to carry on productive farm work 
outside the home, we might also look at 
some of the laborsaving features of electric 
farm equipment that will enable them to do 
this work more efficiently and with less 
danger to health. 

Small machines usually operated by 
hand, of which many are used daily on every 
farm, can be operated by small fractional- 
horsepower motors. Where investment 
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cost is a factor, a single portable motor 
can be used to operate several machines. 
Typical of small machines operated by 
such a motor are: cream separators, churns, 
grindstones, meat grinders, small flour mills, 
clippers and shears, power drills, paint 
spreaders. 

Electricity has many applications for 
increased production of foodstuffs both on 
the farm and in the home. Wisely used, 
it can greatly increase the supply of the 
foods we most need in this time of national 
defense. 

For example, the use of electric lights in 
the poultry house is a well-known method 
of stimulating the production of eggs dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 

Approximately one-third of all the farms 
in the United States keep less than 25 
chickens, according to census reports. It 
is estimated that in the southern states 
fully a third of the families living in rural 
areas are not raising any chickens at all. 
A simple, low-cost outdoor electric brooder 
makes it easily possible for the most un- 
skilled farmer to produce a small flock 
capable of supplying the domestic needs 
of the family, with, perhaps, some surplus 
for sale. 

Electric power in connection with the 
water supply is often an aid to home gar- 
dening. In many areas farm families have 
gardens only in the spring because of lack 
of sufficient rainfall in the summer and fall. 
A quarter of an acre of the home garden 
can be irrigated during the night with a 
hose and sprinkler attached to the domestic 
water system. In this way a year-round 
supply of fresh vegetables can be produced 
at little cost. 

Electricity often helps also in dairy 
production. Tests show that cows which 
are allowed to drink all the water they 
want twice a day produce from 6 to 10 per 
cent more milk than those watered once a 
day. Such watering of dairy herds is 
practicable only where running water is 
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available on the farm. The use of electric- 
ity for grinding feed and for the cooling 
and refrigeration of milk is also of great 
importance for better quality dairy 
products. 

The small electric flour mill, home and 
community size, provides an inexpensive 
way of supplying the family with breads 
and cereals rich in vitamin B, and essential 
minerals. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, in co-operation with other 
federal and state agencies, is now develop- 
ing a program for the use of these mills in 
school and community centers where locally 
produced whole-wheat products may be 
prepared and served to school children and 
perhaps other groups, and where children 
might even grind the flour and cereals 
needed in their homes. 

This laborsaving electrical equipment has 
a very direct bearing on better nutrition for 
the farm family. Particular emphasis 
should be given to the use of the refrigerator 
in both the home and the school lunch 
center from the standpoint of greater 
consumption of more palatable and better 
quality foods; also the small flour mill for 
home milling to obtain the maximum in 
nutrients from whole grains at a minimum 
cost. 

Mention should also be made of the 
possibility of using electric equipment in 
schools and community centers for food 
processing and conservation. The estab- 
lishment of electrically equipped school 
centers would make a great contribution to 
the national nutrition program, through 
the processing of whole-grain products and 
refrigerating and dehydrating fruits and 
vegetables for home and school use. 

The step-down in production and many 
other factors may prevent extensive pur- 
chase of household equipment during the 
emergency period. But in shaping up the 
household equipment program to meet 
defense needs, serious attention should be 
given to that large number of consumers 
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who already have these tools to use. Sur- 
veys show that in June 1941, 42 per cent 
of the wired rural homes had refrigerators 
and that 63 per cent of all wired homes in 
the nation were using electric refrigerators; 
54 per cent of the rural homes and 61 per 
cent of the wired homes in the nation had 
washers; 92 per cent of the rural homes and 
95 per cent of all the wired homes in the 
nation were using electric hand irons; 
11.2 per cent of the nation’s wired homes 
had electric ranges. To these figures have 
been added many thousand units since that 
date. Moreover, during the first four 
months of 1941 rural and urban users 
purchased 1,640,213 electric refrigerators, 
512,275 electric washers, 229,645 ranges, 
and 56,438 roasters. To develop programs 
to help the owners to use this equipment 
to the best advantage offers a real challenge 
to home economists. There is a big job 
to be done in training on the various levels, 
and in the development of programs and 
methods for effective dissemination of 
fundamental information on selection, oper- 
ation, and care of electric household 
equipment. 

Even with the curtailment of production, 
many types of essential equipment for 
home use will no doubt still be on the 
market. New materials are being used in 
manufacturing appliances. Some changes 
will be made in design. There will be fewer 
models and rising prices, all of which may 
change somewhat the standards established 
as guides for consumers. This, we believe, 
will call for much study and evaluation on 
the part of home economists in order that 
they may be better able to aid consumers. 

It is most essential in this emergency 
that full use be made of every laborsaving 
device, particularly refrigerators, washers, 
cooking equipment, and farm equipment; 
and this means that the equipment must 
receive proper care. Thousands of requests 
from rural homemakers for more specific 
information on operation and care indicate 
a great need for this type of assistance. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
HOMEMAKING 


JOSEPHINE PERETZ 


In March the Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking finished its first year in its 
new building at President Street and Clas- 
son Avenue, overlooking the Botanic 
Garden. With its capacity enrollment of 
2,685 girls, courses are given in homemaking, 
nurses’ preparatory work and home nurs- 
ing, cafeteria and tearoom work, and beauty 
culture. All include first aid and child care. 

According to Edna Farnsworth, the prin- 
cipal of the school, the aim is to prepare the 
student for the dual job of homemaking 
and wage earning. To accomplish this it 
is necessary to run on a daily schedule of 
seven hours, with half the time devoted to 
vocational, a fourth to technical, and a 
fourth to academic work. Lunch hour is 
included in the seven-hour day. 

The interesting features of a day’s visit 
to the school began with the school store, 
where uniforms, school supplies, and ar- 
ticles made by pupils in art, clothing, 
and therapy classes are displayed in cases 
and where students are taught to display 
and merchandise their products. 

From there we went on to the four large 
rooms devoted to courses in beauty culture. 
In each room there were classes of about 36 
girls dressed in white uniforms—18 oper- 
ators and 18 models—some of whom were 
being taught how to give a manicure, 
others to set hair and arch eyebrows, and a 
few to give facials and permanent waves. 
Their quiet manner of working was im- 
pressive, and the explanation given was 
that in handling such equipment strict 
attention to the job was necessary. Stand- 
ard beauty parlor equipment is used. The 
teachers must have had five years’ ex- 
perience in the trade and 250 hours of 
state teacher training. Each senior special- 
izing in beauty culture works in a commer- 
cial beauty parlor on Saturdays. 
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Our next stop was in the health unit, 
with a well-equipped infirmary, a doctor’s 
office, a dentist’s office, and waiting rooms, 
where each girl is checked and advised by 
the professional person in charge. The 
seventeen nursing teachers and trained 
nurses follow through the advice of the 
doctor and dentist. 

Continuing on to the nursery school, 
we observed one group of three- and four- 
year-olds enjoying a hot lunch as they 
were seated at the small tables in their 
sunny, pleasant nursery or, better, nursery 
school laboratory, furnished with the usual 
child-size equipment and toys that will aid 
child development. The nursery school 
is operated with the objective of training 
each of the high school students in child 
care, with the thought that sometime she 
will, very likely, have a family of her own. 
Each student is required to keep a log of 
one child’s activities and behavior reactions 
during feeding time. In another room we 
visited a younger group of two- to three- 
year-olds who were washing and disrobing 
in preparation for the afternoon rest which 
follows the lunch period. One high school 
student is assigned to care for and study 
each child, and her work is planned and 
directed by the trained teacher-nurse in 
charge of the nursery school. The mothers 
of the children may also discuss health, 
behavior, and feeding problems with the 
doctor and nurses in charge and observe 
their youngsters through a screen without 
being seen themselves. Girls who specialize 
in child care are later placed in homes and 
hospitals. Girls are taught children’s songs 
by the music teacher, story-telling, mend- 
ing, darning, and the making of layettes 
and other, clothing for children. 

Taking the elevator to the basement, 
we arrived at the school laundry, where, 
in a large room, we saw a number of stu- 
dents in white uniforms operating several 
types of washing machines in which the 
school linens and supplies were being 
washed. On the other side of the room 
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girls were ironing their fresh uniforms in 
preparation for tomorrow. A few were 
sorting the finished laundry. The instruc- 
tor explained that the laundry room was 
also used for testing, dyeing, stain removal, 
and the effect of alkali on textiles, and 
sometimes for washing sweaters, silks, and 
other personal belongings. 

On the third floor we entered a class 
where girls were training to become medical 
secretaries. Here was a typical docter’s 
office ‘‘setup,”’ and a girl was busy taking 
case histories. Nearby, at a table, a group 
of girls in white uniforms were making 
surgical dressings and using the sterilizer 
under the direction of a trained nurse. 

Continuing, we reached the nursing prac- 
tice classes. There were eight demonstra- 
tion rooms, each with a completely furnished 
alcove bedroom for persons of various ages. 
The different rooms were furnished to corre- 
spond with different income levels. The 
bedrooms adhered to the home atmosphere, 
for the girls were being taught home care 
of the sick in preparation for everyday 
living. The classroom furniture was mova- 
ble to meet the needs of demonstration 
purposes, as the students were shown how 
to turn a patient in bed, give a bath, take 
temperature, prepare special foods, and 
meet other sickroom needs. 

Lunch-time had approached, and we 
made our way to the large cafeteria where 
students obtain their tearoom practice in 
both preparing and serving food. We 
looked in at a busy luncheonette where 
teachers may be served, and finally came 
to the very attractive tearoom where high 
school girls in gold and blue uniforms served 
the food prepared by students in cafeteria 
and tearoom courses. About 160 teachers 
are served daily, including some from an- 
other high school near by. 

Next we visited the three completely 
furnished model apartments on different 
income levels, where classes were meeting 
for discussion and demonstration in the 
fields of interior decorating and family 
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relationships. One smail group was dis- 
cussing budgeting; another, preparation 
for entertaining; still another, the selection 
and arrangement of furniture. 

In the eight unit kitchens other classes 
were making biscuits, working in groups of 
four. Some of the kitchens were equipped 
with electric stoves, others with gas. A 
teacher of a small advanced group was 
showing how to give a demonstration— 
to explain and work at the same time. 

We also saw the school bank; classrooms 
devoted to business practice, bookkeeping, 
typing, and vocal and orchestral music; a 
large gymnasium; and an impressive audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,100. 

When we finally returned to Miss Farns- 
worth’s office, she told us a little more 
about the four years of vocational high 
school courses. “During the first year,” 
she said, “‘we introduce the girl to several 
possible vocations through the use of 
the exploratory plan. Rotation is through 
courses in personality (one period), art 
(two periods), child care, homemaking, 
laundry work, clothing, and cafeteria work. 
Girls choose their major course in the second 
year. 

“Our well-rounded health program in- 
cludes medical examination and follow-up 
which should result in health maintenance 
and improvement of individuals. 

“The school tries to develop in each girl 
better social adjustment through counseling 
service and courses in personal, family, and 
community relationships, and a wide vari- 
ety of extracurricular activities. It also 
maintains a vocational and educational 
guidance and placement bureau with a 
program of interviewing, testing, place- 
ment, and follow-up.” 

Of the 115 girls in the June graduating 
class over half had been placed in positions 
in hospitals, beauty shops, cafeterias and 
tearooms, and offices immediately after the 
regents’ examinations were over. 

A defense program, with a staff now 
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numbering twenty and rapidly growing, 
was initiated in April. The majority of 
the students are taking courses in first aid 
and cafeteria and clerical work. 

The development of this program will, 
of course, be governed by world conditions. 


¢ 
NEEDED RESEARCH IN FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


JESSIE WHITACRE 


In 1939-40 the research department of 
the American Home Economics Association, 
through the research committee of each 
subject-matter division and a committee 
representing education, compiled a list of 
home economics problems in which re- 
search was needed. The ultimate purpose 
of this undertaking was to formulate a more 
comprehensive, co-ordinated, and useful 
program of home economics research. 

The research committee of the food and 
nutrition division carried out its share of 
this work through a committee of nine 
members. Each member became the leader 
of a “circle” composed of herself and at 
least nine others from among her personal 
professional acquaintances. The whole 
committee composed a form letter which 
each leader sent to her circle over her own 
signature. The letter explained the under- 
taking and requested a list of from 5 to 100 
research problems in the field of food and 
nutrition—problems for which the circle 
members thought home economists should 
acknowledge a responsibility and which 
home economists should be instrumental in 
having undertaken. In the nine circles 
there was a total of 104 persons, of whom 
68 (65.4 per cent) sent lists of suggestions 
for research. Five who belonged to the 
Chicago Nutrition Council responded as a 
group and were counted individually. 
Several circle members consulted colleagues, 
so that actually many more than 68 persons 
contributed to the returns. 
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In all, 618 suggestions were received 
This figure is at once too large and too 
small—too large because of the great 
amount of duplication in the suggestions, 
too small because many suggestions were 
multiple in nature yet each was counted as 
a single suggestion. The 618 suggestions 
were classified according to phase of sub- 
ject matter within the field of food and 


nutrition. The distribution was as follows: 
Food composition 75 
Food preparation 136 
Food preservation 39 
Food economics. . . 48 
Dietary habits and health ; 106 
Nutritional status ee 56 
Nutritive value 87 
Nutritional requirement....... 71 


The suggestions were briefly summarized, 


showing the author of each. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of the summary are available 
from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 620 Mills Building, Washington, 
mm © 

A condensed restatement of the sugges- 
tions is here presented. The numbers in 
parentheses following certain items show 
the frequency of that suggestion in the list; 
only these cases of repetition have been 
counted. 


Food composition 
Methods of sampling—for vitamin assay and for 
determination of other specific constituents 
More extensive information on food components, 
respecting: 
Foods for which reliable information is lacking 
Foods of regional importance 
Range of various components 
Different parts of plants used as food 
Effect of treatment—marketing, storage, cook- 
ing, preservation 
Effect of soil, climate, variety (18) 
Trace elements 
Flavor factors 
Chemical nature of proteins 
Food preparation 
Quality factors (12): 
Clearly defined standards 
Better objective and subjective tests 
Methods for judging 
Related physical and chemical considerations 


Commercial grade factors in relation to variety 
and culinary quality 
Techniques in relation to equipment (11) 
Better design of cooking equipment 
Special cooking problems presented by: 
Different fats 
Frozen foods 
Foods needed in special diets 
Foods of local importance 
Altitude cookery 
Food preservation 
Bacteriological studies 
Types of storage with best uses of each 
Method of canning in relation to safety and food 
quality 
Food economics 
Relative cost of food: 
Home prepared and commercial 
Raw, canned, and frozen 
Size of containers and pieces 
Factors determining buying habits 
Time and motion studies 
Dietary habits and health 
More information on adequacy of diets with 
respect to (14): 
Region 
Nationality groups 
Economic levels 
Factors affecting appetite 
Effect of addition of recommended foods to usual 
diets 
Laxation 
Allergy and allergenic fractions in foods 
Relation of diet to specific conditions—infections, 
arteriosclerosis, cataract, cancer, pellagra, 
anemia 
Nutritional status 
Improved methods, or more specific tests for de- 
termining nutritional status (14) 
Status in relation to age, to socioeconomic group 
Status in terms of specific aspects—e.g. Ca, Fe, 
basal metabolism 
Nutritive values 
Methods to retain or increase nutritive values, 
especially preparation methods 
Specific physiological functions of given nutrients 
Interrelationships of nutrients 
Availability of nutrients in different foods, e.g. 
Fe (9) 
Nutritional requirements 
Re-evaluation of dietary standards (36): 
For ail ages 
For each class of nutrients, e.g. vitamins (17) 
With regard to interrelationship of nutrients 
Factors afiecting requirements 
Statistical design in biological studies 
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As is to be expected, all suggestions in the 
complete list are not of equal importance to 
human welfare, of equal susceptibility to 
research attack, or of equal comprehensive- 
ness as research problems. Nevertheless 
it is gratifying to note (1) the considerable 
measure of unanimity of thinking by home 
economists as evidenced in the repetition 
of a number of important research subjects, 
(2) the goodly proportion of the suggestions 
which in their prosecution would call for the 
severest demands of research procedure, 
(3) the manifest practical usefulness that 
would doubtless accrue from results of most 
of the suggested researches, (4) the pre- 
ponderance of interest in research dealing 
directly with human subjects. Here is 
certainly much good material for use in 
guiding home economics research efforts 
along lines that will promise most usefulness 
in these strenuous times. 


a 


CANADIAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
JULY 1941 


KATHARINE MIDDLETON 


The Canadian Home Economics Associa- 
tion held its second convention from July 
2 through 4 at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
British Columbia. The national president, 
Miss Jessie McLenaghen of Victoria, pre- 
sided. Miss Charlotte Black of Vancouver, 
the secretary-treasurer, reported that the 
membership has grown from 79 to over 
400 in the two-year period since its forma- 
tion in 1939 in Winnipeg. The convention 
was attended by 132 members, besides 
various distinguished guests and speakers. 

It was reported that the mobile kitchen 
unit which is to be presented to the Cana- 
dian troops in Great Britain by the 
C.H.E.A. is to be called the Sir William 
Macdonald canteen in honor of one who 
might be called the father of home 
economics in Canada. The late Sir William 
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Macdonald of Montreal financed the found- 
ing of homemaking schools in all the prov- 
inces in the Dominion at the turn of the 
century, and it is from these schools that 
the present home economics systems have 
sprung. 

The committee on education reported on 
an extensive survey of educational oppor- 
tunities in home economics across Canada 
and asked for a further two years to com- 
plete this significant work. Miss McLen- 
aghen expressed the hope that the 
completed research might be the basis for 
a common course of studies in all the 
provinces. 

During the session on education a round- 
table discussion took place on education 
in home economics at the university level. 
The consensus was that the aims and values 
of household science courses in universities 
lay in their effectiveness in training scien- 
tific habits of thought while at the same 
time inculcating the widest vision of the 
practical relationship of home life. To this 
end it was felt that the standards of such 
courses in universities must be raised. 

An interesting account of the annual 
convention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was given by Dr. Jessie 
Brodie, who represented the C.H.E.A. at 
that meeting. 

Reports on wartime activities in various 
provinces during the session on nutrition 
revealed considerable volunteer work being 
done by members. This ranged from the 
teaching of army and air-force chefs, look- 
ing after the British war guests (especially 
the children sent over last summer) for the 
first ten days after their arrival, teaching 
elementary dietetics to volunteer corps, to 
offering housewives programs on nutrition 


in wartime. The report showed that home 


economists in every part of Canada are 
making full use of their training and ex- 
perience in their communities, as well as 
gearing their own work to the wartime 
needs of the country. The courses in war- 
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time nutrition for housewives were so 
enthusiastically received that further 


courses are being planned in those provinces 
in which they have already been given, and 
first courses are to be given in the provinces 
in which none have as yet been offered. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor of bio- 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins University, 
speaking to a public meeting sponsored by 
the C.H.E.A., predicted that the synthetic 
enrichment of foods by adding vitamins and 
other nutritional elements is fast becoming 
a fad and will be abandoned in time because 
of its abuse; malnutrition would never be 
solved in that manner, he said. He also 
spoke in high praise of the new method 
which has been perfected in Canada of 
milling flour to retain a large percentage of 
the vitamins of the B group, flour which, it 
is expected, will soon be available for public 
use. Dr. McCollum complimented the 
home economics profession as being the 
leader in the field of nutrition. 

The C.H.E.A. was delighted to welcome 
Mrs. Katharine Taylor, the charming 
delegate of its elder sister organization, the 
American Home Economics Association. 
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Besides bringing greetings and good wishes 
from the latter, Mrs. Taylor spoke on family 
relationships at the section on homemaking. 

At the banquet held on the final night 
of the convention the first honorary mem- 
bership in the C.H.E.A. was presented to 
Miss Alice Ravenhill of Victoria. Miss 
Ravenhill, who is eighty-four years of age, 
figures largely in the history of the profes- 
sion both in Canada and the United States. 
She attended a Lake Placid meeting in 
1901 and is a charter member of the 
A.H.E.A. Her energetic interest in the 
science of homemaking has done much to 
forward the work of home economics as 
a profession not only in its earlier days but 
all through the years. The C.H.E.A. 
feels privileged to have Miss Ravenhill as 
its first honorary member. 

New officers of the C.H.E.A. are as 
follows: president, Dr. Jessie Brodie, direc- 
tor of the division of home economics, 
University of Toronto; vice-president, Miss 
S. E. Hayes, Department of Education, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Frances Hucks of the 
Toronto Milk Foundation. 



































EDITORIAL 


ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 


The over-all program for what is some- 
times called the constructive as opposed to 
the productive and the protective parts of 
the national defense program seems to be 
taking definite shape. This is good news 
for home economists whose work in nutri- 
tion, health, and family welfare fits in here 
rather than directly into the output of war 
materials and local plans for civilian de- 
fense against raids and other war-induced 
disasters. Certain aspects of the construc- 
tive program have been under way for 
some time, both locally and nationally, 
but now the unavoidable first confusion 
between different projects and agencies is 
being cleared up and the relation of each 
plan or person to the others is becoming 
plainer. 

The policy in Washington has been, and 
still is, to leave as much to state and local 
initiative as possible. At the same time, 
the experience of the last year has made us 
realize that if there is to be a nationally 
unified policy there must be some sort of 
central direction. It has also shown what 
a tremendous waste of time and effort there 
would be if each group had to develop a 
separate pattern for its civilian defense 
program. The country is ready for a long 
pull and a strong pull and a pull altogether 
and leadership from 
Washington. 

Organizing such leadership is, of course, 
a very intricate business, especially when 
the leaders wish to work in democratic 
ways. It is not surprising that it has taken 
time or that the interrelations of the various 
parts are still a bit bewildering to Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen. Perhaps the edi- 
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torials that follow may help home econ- 
omists to understand a little better who’s 
who and what’s what. 


Soyer 


g 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 

In the charts that try to show how de- 
fense responsibilities are divided among 
different federal agencies, the O.E.M. is 
usually set in the top box, with lines going 
from it to such familiar but confusing 
initials as S.P.A.B., O.P.M., O.P.A., 
O.C.D., and all the rest. 

One rather recent addition to the O.E.M. 
family is what we used to know by the 
cumbersome title of office of the Coor- 
dinator of Health, Welfare and Related 
Defense Activities in the Federal Security 
Agency. This is now officially known as 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Its director is still Paul V. 
McNutt, administrator of the F.S.A., and 
it has two divisions: the division of health 
and welfare under Charles P. Taft as as- 
sistant director and the division of nutrition 
under M. L. Wilson as assistant director. 
The change seems to have made little or no 
difference in the physical setting and per- 
sonnel of the office, but is said to make for 
greater efficiency in the defense administra- 
tion. Contact with the Federal Security 
Agency is maintained through Mr. McNutt, 
and the F.S.A. still provides “supplies, 
facilities, and services.” 

One division of O.E.M. is devoted to the 
collection and distribution of information 
about all aspects of the national defense 
program. This division hopes to have its 
material so well assembled and docketed 
that it can give a prompt answer to any 
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question. Its staff will also try to show 
the bearing of policies and developments 
on all kinds of civilian interests. For 
example, one member is assigned to making 
contacts with women’s organizations, to 
find out with what aspects of the defense 
program each is most concerned and how it 
can be helped to understand and promote 
them. 


y 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Although one of the later arrivals among 
Washingtonian abbreviations, O.C.D. is 
already recognized by the public as the part 
of the defense program which has to do with 
organizing volunteer activities of the 
ordinary stay-at-home citizen. Its director, 
Mayor La Guardia, says of it: 


Civilian Defense has two tasks: 

1. The first is to prepare for the day we pray may 
never come; when bombs and artillery fire fall 
on our cities, towns, and the countryside, and 
when men, women, and children must stand 
prepared to defend their homes and liberties. 

2. The second is to better the health, economic 
security, and well-being of our people, to make 
our country strong. 

The job is tremendous, calling for the cooperation 
of all community organizations and of each and 
every citizen, to one end—community defense. 
The Office of Civilian Defense will direct this 
national movement. But the responsibility for 
organizing and training will rest on each and every 
local community. Each and every citizen can be 
used. The Civilian Defense Volunteer Office in 
each locality is the place for all to enroll... . 

The United States has something real to defend 
—the inalienable right, in its simplest terms, to 
lead, in our own way, decent lives. 


It was welcome news that Mrs. Roosevelt 
had consented to be an active assistant to 
Mayor La Guardia, for no one else can be 
so effective in getting all types of citizens, 
official and private, young and old, to pull 
together in the common cause. 

Home economists can, of course, make 
their distinctive and vital contribution in 
the second great civilian defense task, the 
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constructive one. There is no possibility 
that they will be overlooked, since one of 
their own number, Eloise Davison, has 
been appointed by Mayor La Guardia to 
assist him in integrating the women of the 
United States into the second part of the 
program. This honor and responsibility 
undoubtedly came to her because her work 
as director of the New York Herald Tribune 
Home Institute has given people in women’s 
organizations, in the press, in public life, a 
chance to appreciate her clear understand- 
ing of women’s interests in the complicated 
world of today, her wide contacts, and her 
organizing ability. One need spend only 
ten minutes in her office to realize how 
constantly all these qualities are called into 
play and with what sound judgment she 
tackles each problem as it turns up. 

Miss Davison has been in Washington 
only a few weeks as this is written, and 
complete plans for each part of the O.C.D. 
program have not been announced. The 
general outline, however, can be gotten 
from a gay red-white-and-blue pamphlet 
published on September 17, “A Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office: What It Is, 
How It Is Set Up, What It Does, How to 
Organize It.” The quickest way to show 
“what it is” is to quote from the first sec- 
tion of the pamphlet: 


Its purposes: 

I. To recruit men and women volunteers for 
civilian defense and to recommend them to 
local civilian defense programs and established 
community agencies whose services need to 
be expanded. 

II. To strengthen morale through the satisfaction 
which will come to civilian volunteers—those 
with much leisure and those with little—by 
doing useful community work. 

Its functions: 

I. To discover and promote opportunities for 
volunteers in the following types of local pro- 
grams: 

1. Civilian protection programs. 

2. Federal and State programs in the fields of 
health, family security, recreation, social 
protection, child welfare, and education. 
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3. Programs of established public community 
agencies and those of private agencies 
accredited locally. 

4. Other local programs such as information 
services to men in uniform and defense 
industry workers and their families; U.S.O. 
programs; consumer information; salvage 
programs; promotion of the sale of defense 
savings bonds, etc. 

5. American unity programs such as intergroup 
good will; safeguarding civil liberties; adult 
education; patriotic rallies, exhibits, etc. 

6. Programs in liaison with war relief organ- 
izations. 

II. To serve as a clearinghouse for programs of 
training by— 

1. Finding out what training is needed, what 
is already being offered, and keeping up-to- 
date records of available courses. 

2. Making arrangements for needed additional 
courses. 

III. To coordinate the recruiting and enrollment 
of all men and women volunteers without 
supplanting the recruiting already being done 
by such agencies as the Red Cross and city 
departments, merely asking them to clear with 
the Volunteer Office. Arrangements should 
be made to use all volunteers who have been 
trained by responsible existing private welfare 
and health agencies. 

IV. To interview volunteers and refer them to 
training or jobs suited to their individual 
capacities. 

V. To maintain standards of volunteer service in 
the various local programs using volunteers. 


Throughout the manual we find the Vol- 
unteer Offices described not as superim- 
posed agencies but as clearinghouses for 
existing activities and resources and their 
voluntary, democratic co-ordination for the 
common purpose. In several cases refer- 
ence is made to proposals from other federal 
agencies. For example, under “Volunteer 
Opportunities in Consumer Programs” we 
find: 


Assist in establishing consumer information centers 
to advise consumers on their buying problems and 
to make available services of federal, state, and 
local agencies which can serve consumers. (Hand- 


book on “How to Set up and Operate a Consumer 
Information Center,” available upon request irom 
the Consumer Division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply, Washington, D. C.) 
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The section on ‘Volunteer Opportunities 
in the Field of Nutrition” was obviously 
prepared in co-operation with the division 
of nutrition of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and the two agencies 
are jointly responsible for the ‘““Manual on 
Volunteers in Nutrition for Defense” now 
in preparation. 

The manual is the first answer to the 
many questions about what civilians can 
do for the defense program. In a sense, 
the plan outlined is one whereby people 
may volunteer for whatever part of the 
program their own special talents and ex- 
perience best fit them. Which items on 
the whole program a given community will 
emphasize will be decided by the local 
defense committee in the light of its knowl- 
edge of local needs. 

An editorial last month spoke of the 
chance which the defense program is giving 
home economics to prove its usefulness. 
If any home economist doubts this, let her 
go over the ten-page list of “Volunteer 
Activities in Civilian Defense’ and count 
the number of items that call for profes- 
sional knowledge such as she possesses. 


¢ 
NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Many home economists were busy on 
state or local programs for nutrition as a 
part of defense before the national program 
was formulated, and not a few were in con- 
sultation over it—in state nutrition com- 
mittees, on the interdepartmental nutri- 
tion committee in Washington (predecessor 
of the present National Nutrition Advisory 
Committee), and at the National Con- 
ference on Nutrition for Defense last 
spring. They will be the first to appreciate 
the importance of the “Manual on Volun- 
teers in Nutrition for Detense,”’ which the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services is preparing for the O.C.D. 
Although intended primarily for the use 
of personnel directors in information cen- 
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ters of local Defense Councils directing 
volunteers into service for the national 
nutrition program, it will also be eagerly 
welcomed by home economists who may 
have been uncertain where and how they 
could best put their knowledge of nutrition 
at the disposal of the nation. 

Since nutrition is such a young science, 
the trained professionals working in its 
interest constitute only a small group as 
compared with other professionals, such as 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, or nurses, and 
an infinitesimal one in proportion to the 
magnitude of national needs. To expect 
this handful of professional leaders to carry 
out a national nutrition program without 
the support of well-organized rank-and-file 
workers would be comparable to asking the 
officers of a general military command to 
protect their country without an army. 

To conserve the service of these nutrition 
leaders so that they can do the tasks for 
which their training and experience espe- 
cially qualify them and can devote them- 
selves to those responsibilities—advisory, 
administrative, educational—which 
they must assume, it will be necessary to 
recruit a vast army of rank-and-file workers 
in this national campaign. If the newer 
knowledge of nutrition is to be spread 
throughout the land until it reaches into 
every home, school, grocery store, cafeteria, 
drugstore, hospital, hotel, restaurant, or 
other place where food is dispensed and 
eaten, it will require the wholehearted co- 
operation of all concerned—and it concerns 


and 


us all. 

The need, therefore, for a manual for 
volunteers in nutrition is obvious. Its 
major purpose is, we understand, to line 
up both lay and professional people for 
civilian defense on nutrition projects in the 
community. It will contain, so we are 
told, detailed information as to (1) types 
of community projects; (2) what individ- 
uals and agencies may participate in them; 
(3) procedure for setting them up; (4) 
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places where they may be set up; (5) sources 
for obtaining equipment and materials; (6) 
a reference list of manuals and textbooks. 

Community nutrition projects, it would 
seem, fall into five general categories: 

Study and practice groups, which include 
everything from lectures and classes to 
demonstrations. 

Group feeding projects, from school lunches 
to canteen services. 

Consultant services for groups and in- 
dividuals. 

Economic assistance, such as the food 
stamp plan, equipment pools, housekeeping 
aide centers, food preservation centers. 

Public information services through press, 
radio, motion picture houses, and libraries. 

That community service in a matter so 
vitally important to the nation as nutrition 
will give great satisfaction to the volunteer, 
there can be no doubt. It is not an easy 
field in which to enlist, for it means not only 
much hard labor at lowly tasks, but a 
constant battle on every front against 
inertia, ridicule, indifference, and poverty. 

Dr. Helen Mitchell is carrying on with 
Mr. Wilson as before the shift in the 
organization of the nutrition setup, and 
their services to the nutrition program are 
being extended. Recent additions to the 
staff include Miss Mabel Stimpson, nutri- 
tionist, and Mrs. Jane S. Williams, nutri- 
tionist for Negro groups. To home econ- 
omists, especially to those who are 
teaching, it will be welcome news, indeed, 
that one of the immediate services being 
undertaken by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services is the collection of 
materials—publications, charts, 
radio scripts, films and film scripts—pro- 
duced by federal agencies in the field of 
nutrition. This will be housed in the 
library of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in the new Interior Building, where 
it will, it is hoped, eventually develop into 


a nutrition reference library. 


posters, 
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The list of this material will serve many 
purposes. It is already being analyzed 
from the point of view of several different 
“‘audiences’’—teachers, housewives, doc- 
tors, public health officers, children, adult 
education study groups, and so on. Al- 
though we are told that this list of federal 
government material was set up primarily 
for the information of the agencies produc- 
ing it, we hope that they may see fit to 
extend its usefulness to those of us who 
have these many years struggled to find 
out who in the nation’s capital produces 
what, by dint of extensive correspondence 
with many agencies over a long period of 
time. According to the latest reports, 
there are now no less than eighteen agen- 
cies in Washington producing informational 
materials of one kind or another on nutri- 
tion. These are: 

I. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
. Consumers’ Counsel Division 
. Office of Experiment Stations 
. Extension Service 
. Farm Security Administration 
. Bureau of Home Economics 
. Rural Electrification Administra- 

tion 
7. Surplus Marketing Administration 
Il. Federal Security Agency 
8. Office of Education 
9. U.S. Public Health Service 
10. National Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee 
11. National Youth Administration 
III. U.S. Department of Labor 
12. Children’s Bureau 
IV. Federal Works Agency 
13. Work Projects Administration 
V. Office for Emergency Management 
14. Office of Civilian Defense 
15. Office of Government Reports 
16. Office of Price Administration— 
Consumer Division 
VI. Government Affiliated A gencies 
17. American Red Cross 
18. National Research Council (Food 
and Nutrition Committee) 
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RED CROSS TRAINING COURSES 


The two Red Cross foods courses, one 
for training nutrition aidesand one for can- 
teen group feeding, have been accepted by 
both the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services as giving adequate preparation 
for leadership in such projects. 

Only college-trained persons are ac- 
cepted as teachers of these Red Cross 
classes—for the nutrition courses, those 
who have majored in foods and nutrition; 
for the canteen group feeding courses, 
dietitians. 

“Response to our request for teachers 
has been wonderful,” reports Miss Melva 
Bakkie, director of the nutrition service of 
the American Red Cross. “Letters have 
poured in from those who are volunteering 
for both paid and unpaid service.” 


$ 
R.E.A.’"S NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Electrification is increasing the impor- 
tance of the rural school as a link in the 
nation’s nutrition campaign. Food process- 
ing centers are being set up in many 
electrified buildings. Already in such 
states as Kansas and Wyoming many 
schools have hot plates on which warm, 
nutritious lunches are prepared for the 
children. Home demonstration agents, 
Farm Security home supervisors, and 
home economics teachers are using rural 
school equipment for demonstrating to the 
families of the community the best food 
practices. 

Around 12,500 country schools—7,000 
of them one-room, one-teacher buildings— 
are already being served by lines of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. This 
winter’s goal is to bring electricity to at 
least half of the remaining 4,500 schools 
that are within 1,000 feet of an R.E.A. line. 

Small grain mills, refrigerators, and 
equipment for cooking, canning, baking, 
and dehydrating foods are in the picture, 
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for both schools and other community 
centers. The grain mill seems to be the 
most popular choice this winter for a first 
piece of equipment in the newly wired 
buildings. In it are being ground whole- 
wheat flour, corn meal, cracked-grain 
cereals, and rice, peanut, and soybean 
flours—all rich in vitamins and minerals. 

Three levels of equipment installation 
are being suggested by R.E.A. For the 
low-cost food center are listed the following, 
with the discount prices granted by manu- 
facturers: a two-unit hot plate for $10.50; 
a 16-quart roaster, stripped of dish set and 
broiler, $20; a small steel burr flour mill, 
$20; and a small dehydrator, $10—total 
$60.50. 

In short, electricity, which already serves 
three million rural persons, is making pos- 
sible increased production of farm products 
both for sale and for home use; better 
preservation of perishable foods through 
refrigeration, canning, and dehydration; 
easier preparation of savory, nourishing 
meals; home grinding of flour and meal rich 
in vitamins and minerals from whole grains 
and legumes. 


Soaded 


v 
ALL-OUT FARM PRODUCTION 


For the first time in U. S. history, plans 
for agriculture are being made to cover the 
entire range of products—from alfalfa and 
chickens to soybeans and veal. 

This time it is goals rather than allot- 
ments that are being set up. Dairymen 
are being asked to increase milk production 
7 per cent in 1942; poultrymen, eggs 11 
per cent. Production of meats in 1942 is 
expected to be the largest on record: beef 
and veal, 9.7 billion pounds instead of this 
year’s 8.8; pork, 10.3 billion pounds as 
against 9.3. Farmers—by planting more 
soybeans, peanuts, and castor beans—are 
asked to increase oil production by 497 
million pounds. Whereas about 66 of every 
100 farms had home gardens this year, 
80 are hoped for in 1942. Total farm 
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production is set at 15 per cent above the 
1924-29 average. 

Purpose of this ambitious program is 
improved nutrition and with it higher 
morale, both in the U.S.A. and in the 
nations that still stand between us and 
Hitler. 

In 1942 America must furnish one-fourth 
of Great Britain’s food supply, about 6 to 
8 per cent of our average annual total 
production. It is good U.S. food that is 
to see British families through their hours 
of bombing horror. Commercial exports 
in 1942 will take the production of twice the 
acreage that was needed in 1940-41. In 
1942, as industrial pay rolls increase, there 
will be increased American demands for 
milk, meat, and fruits. Yet our nutritional 
work for the nation’s underprivileged must 
not be curtailed. For the first time, pro- 
duction is being planned not only for the 
market demand that is to be expected with 
increased incomes but also for the nutri- 
tional requirements of the people. 

The whole tremendous machinery of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has been 
brought into action for this all-out farm 
production campaign, to inform farmers and 
the general public as to the why and the 
how of the program and to supply the 
guidance needed for its fulfillment. 

Organizing and unifying the campaign 
are the state and county U.S.D.A. Defense 
Boards. They have had the work of mak- 
ing a quick survey of available local outlets 
for dairy and other processed products. 
They have figured present production in 
each county and have estimated reasonable 
increases. They have investigated seed, 
fertilizer, spray, and farm machinery situ- 
ations. 

These defense boards may get aid on 
special problems from the Office of Agricul- 
tural Defense Relations, which represents 
the nation’s farmers in the over-all defense 
program and has a staff at work on priori- 
ties, procurement, production, prices, labor, 
supplies, and transportation. 
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The A.A.A., with an adjustment pro- 
gram reaching nearly every farm in the 
nation and with about 100,000 farmer 
committeemen, assured well-oiled ma- 
chinery for getting farmer-signers for the 
defense plans. 

The Farm Security Administration, the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, and practically all the 
regular bureaus of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are contributing their part to 
the program. 

Vocational agriculture teachers, 4-H 
leaders, officials of the R.E.A. co-operatives, 
men in the cow-testing programs, the Ex- 
tension Service, and rural women leaders 
are among those who have rallied to the 
standard. 

The speed with which the program has 
gotten under way and the enthusiasm with 
which it has been received are themselves 
impressive. The first regional meeting to 
inform the nation about the plan was only 
September 15 and 16 in Salt Lake City. 
Yet the roll call of farmers is to be com- 
pleted by December 1. 

There is little doubt that the recruiting 
campaign will be successful. Farmers will 
be glad to do their part to win the war. 
They have the needed security, through 
the promise of 85 per cent parity prices 
under the Steagall amendment to the July 1, 
1941, act extending the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The mistakes 
of the last World War, in plowed up hills 
and plains, are to be avoided. Acreage 
for wheat, rye, short staple cotton, and 
tobacco is still to be curtailed. Production 
is being planned this time with a sharp 
eye on postwar needs. 

But stirring as is the sight of this gigantic 
mobilization for a truly ambitious produc- 
tion program for nutritional betterment, 
its goal is many miles this side of Utopia. 
Americans in 1942 will still be drinking too 
little milk for good health. They will 
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still eat less green vegetables and vitamin 
C fruits than are necessary for the good 
life, partly because of ineffective distribu- 
tion methods. Lack of money and ig- 
norance of good dietary practice will still 
keep some families underfed. There will 
still remain more worlds to conquer, 
through improved distribution, prevention 
of waste in food handling, and education of 
food needs. 

Come war’s end, there should be a good 
chance that the nutritional gospel will 
have won enough converts to absorb the 
farm production which Great Britain now 
must have. 


¢ 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION AND THE 
CONSUMER 


The section of the national defense pro- 
gram that deals most directly with con- 
sumer interests and protection has been 
shifted about as the defense organization 
has developed; but, as in the case of the 
nutrition program, these shifts have been 
largely administrative. Miss Harriet El- 
liott has been and still is its chief. It 
started out as the office of the Consumer 
Adviser in the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, then 
became the Consumers’ division of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. Now “Civilian Supply” has been 
dropped from this formidable name, and we 
talk of O.P.A. instead of O.P.A.C.S. 

In general, O.P.A. has to do with prices 
in connection with defense production, 
but defense production has so much effect 
on the supply and prices of consumer goods 
and these have so much to do with national 
income and morale that the importance of 
the consumers’ division has increased. Its 
staff has been increased to correspond, and 
sections have been set up to deal with 
various classes of goods and services. 

Another section has to do with standards. 
This watches what S.P.A.B. and O.P.M. 
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do about simplification and standardization 
in consumer goods and tries to protect 
consumer interests as occasion arises. 
On the staff of this section are Miss Inez 
LaBossier and Miss Martha Rogin. Miss 
LaBossier has for a number of years 
been an active member of the consumer 
interests committee of the American Home 
Economics Association and a representative 
of the latter on the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. Simplification and 
standardization have long been accepted 
by home economists. They realize how 
wasteful of designs, machinery, labor, 
materials, and merchandising effort it is 
to have an industry produce a thing in a 
hundred shapes and styles when a score or 
less would meet all reasonable needs. 
They are always glad to see simplification 
of this sort, and certainly they are for it in 
a time when the nation needs to make the 
most efficient use of all its materials and 
labor if it is to meet both defense and 
civilian needs. Business, too, seems to be 
fairly willing to accept the limitations 
imposed by such simplification. 

Standardization looks very useful to 
well-informed consumers who see it as the 
basis for specifications, grades, and other 
informative merchandising devices that 
help them to know what they are buying 
and who realize that information of this 
sort is particularly necessary at a time when 
shortages of materials and rising prices all 
along the line may tempt the unscrupulous 
maker or dealer to cheapen quality in 
ways that the purchasers cannot easily 
detect. 

The words “standardization” and “‘speci- 
fication,” on the other hand, seem to strike 
terror to the heart of many a businessman. 
He seems to feel that they mean regimen- 
tation, forgetting that they are what has 
made possible mass production and over- 
looking the fact that standardizing of 
refrigerator trays may lead to greater 
profits, just as did standardizing of threads 
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in screws. Perhaps if the word “standard- 
izing” had been played up rather than 
“standardization,” he might have realized 
that although only half a dozen models 
were put out by each manufacturer and 
although some of the parts had to conform 
to certain specifications or standards, this 
need not mean that the refrigerators put 
out by his competitors would be exactly 
like his. As this is written, the bogey of 
regimentation seems to block his vision. 
By the time it is read, the tightening situa- 
tion may have inclined him to look far 
enough around to see the advantages of 
economy through simplification and stand- 
ards. Perhaps this will be one of the 
projects for consumers and will offer a 
chance for home economists to help the 
defense program by explaining why and 
how standards and specifications will help 
keep necessary consumer goods on the 
market and prevent exploitation of the 
unwary buyer. 

Another of these consumer projects might 
well have to do with price fixing. Some 
control of prices seems inevitable if the 
defense production program is not to drive 
prices into the spiral that leads to inflation 
and the evils under which we struggled 
ten years ago. Unfortunately, it isn’t 
always easy for people who are profiting 
by present prosperity to realize such 
dangers. There is a price control bill now 
before Congress, but what will have hap- 
pened to it before this JOURNAL is out is 
anyone’s guess. Whatever its fate, there 
will be plenty of people who won’t under- 
stand, and home economists can be useful 
in helping to build an intelligent public 
opinion, whether through volunteer defense 
projects, or regular consumer education 
courses, or even casual conversations. 

Another way in which the consumer divi- 
sion is trying to protect consumers was 
shown in a report of three advisory panels 
that the division brought together on 
September 18 for the first of regular 
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monthly meetings. One panel is to con- 
cern itself with consumer goods distribution, 
and the first release about it included the 
following: 


It was the recommendation of the panel that 
action be taken to bring more data to consumers 
about contents of merchandise and its use and care 
as rapidly as possible in order that buying might be 
done more intelligently and strategic materials 
conserved. This would be done by more and better 
labeling. 

In addition to this type of information, it was 
agreed that consumers should also be provided with 
data on quality deterioration, where this has taken 
place. Subcommittees have been appointed which 
will plan for a program of action. . .In the develop- 
ment of this program it was agreed that the close 
cooperation of consumers, retailers, manufacturers 
and the Consumer Division of O.P.A. is necessary. 


Mrs. Harriet Howe of the American 
Home Economics Association is a member 
of this panel. 

There is also a standards advisory panel 
(a technical one) which began its work by 
discussing household appliances—mechan- 
ical refrigerators, washing machines, and 
flat irons. The panel will be in close touch 
with the work on simplification and stand- 
ards for these articles which the American 
Standards Association had already started 
at the request of the consumer division. 
As a member of the A.S.A.’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer Goods, the 
American Home Economics Association 
shares in this undertaking. 


¢ 
LEGISLATION 


At this session Congress, like the nation 
at large, is too busy with defense to allow 
much chance for many measures on the 
American Home Economics Association’s 
legislative program. The legislative com- 


mittee is watching the situation and will 
communicate at once with state legislative 
committees in case sudden action is needed. 
It is also urging these committees to or- 
ganize promptly and arrange to inform 
themselves and their associations both 
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about legislative method and about the 
federal, state, and local measures that con- 
cern the members. 


¢ 
A.V.A. IN CONVENTION 


“Fundamental Values in Program De- 
velopments in Homemaking Education for 
Total Defense” is to be the general theme 
of the home economics sessions at the 
American Vocational Association conven- 
tion in Boston from December 10 to 13. 

Three speakers are scheduled for the 
first meeting on Thursday morning: Miss 
Florence Fallgatter, vice-president of the 
Association’s section on home economics 
education, who will discuss business prob- 
lems of the Association; Miss Edna P. 
Amidon, chief of the home economics 
education service, U.S. Office of Education, 
who will talk on “Economic and Social 
Factors Affecting Families That Have 
Brought in New Demands for Education 
in Family Living”; and Dr. Warren Sey- 
fert, Harvard University, whose subject 


will be “Vocational Guidance through 
Homemaking.” 

Educational tours will fill the rest of 
Thursday. 


Friday morning’s program theme will be 
“Opportunities of Homemaking Programs 
in Relation to Family Needs.” Problems 
of the adolescent, ways in which the adult 
homemaking program can work toward 
total defense, values in the part-time 
homemaking program will be considered. 

Friday afternoon’s session will be con- 
cerned with extending the training of 
teachers to meet the present situation. 
Speakers will present new developments in 
teacher education, with pre-employment 
problems and in-service programs. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
“Critical Evaluation of Homemaking Pro- 
grams” and summarizing and interpreting 
studies of the effectiveness with which the 
teaching of family living carries over into 
the homes of the pupils. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SLIP-COVER FABRICS AS A GUIDE 
TO THEIR SERVICEABILITY 


BESS VIEMONT MORRISON 


Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


LIP covers as we know them 
today have made a definite 
place for themselves in the 
home-furnishing budget. They 
are now used not only as a protection for 
also for their decorative 





furniture but 
possibilities and even as less costly, year- 
round substitutes for the usual upholstery. 
But no matter what purpose they serve, 
some definite buying guides for the fabrics 
are needed if the finished slip cover is to 
give the greatest satisfaction. 

Practically every person 
covers is aware that the fabric must be 
decoratively suitable, but far too little can 
be learned about the physical characteristics 
of the material that will make it a good or a 
poor purchase. Statements intended to 
help the homemaker buy slip-cover fabrics 
that will retain their original attractiveness 
are printed on the selvage of an increasing 
Some selvages also 


buying slip 


number of materials. 
carry information that the cloth has under- 
gone a preshrinking process but that further 
shrinkage, up to a certain point, may be 
expected. These facts are a step toward 
informative labeling, but it is still impossible 
to find out in the store how well the fabric 
will wear or how much dust will sift through 
to the upholstery underneath. 

In order to determine the qualities desir- 
able in these fabrics now available to home- 
makers, the Bureau of Home Economics 
bought 1-yard lengths of 30 materials com- 
monly sold for slip covers. They ranged 
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in price from 55 cents to $1.10 a yard, were 
50 inches wide, and were representative of 
materials offered in the Washington, D. C., 
retail stores at that time. Twenty-one 
pieces were printed or piece-dyed cottons 
in plain and twill weaves (J). These mate- 
rials are used where resistance to hard wear 
is desired. They were all woven from 
single yarns in both the warp and filling, 
except for one piece in which two-ply yarns 
had been used in both directions. Of the 
remaining nine fabrics, two were printed 
linen; the other seven were all-cotton 
novelty weaves such as are often selected 
when the slip cover is to substitute for new 
upholstery. In these seven pieces, the 
warp was either single or two-ply; the 
filling was made from single, two-ply, spiral, 
or slub yarns (2). 

Analysis of the fabrics. All the fabrics 
were tested' for breaking strength (grab 
method), yarn count, weight per square 
yard, air permeability, the percentage of 
shrinkage in each direction, the effect of 
abrasion, and colorfastness to light and 
washing. Each piece of material was cut 
in such a way that different areas of the 
cloth were represented in each test and 
so that there were different warp and filling 
yarns in each specimen. 


1 Acknowledgment is made to Margaret B. 
Hays, textile physicist, and to Nathaniel E. Jones, 
formerly assistant cotton technologist, Bureau of 
Home Economics, for assistance with the physical 
testing of the fabrics. 
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The standard grab method described in 
the A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Mate- 
rials (3) was used for the breaking strength 
test. For the weight per square yard, 
three two-inch squares of the cloth were 
cut with a steel die. Each was weighed on 
a torsion balance calibrated to read directly 
in ounces per square yard. An average of 
the three weights was considered the weight 
of the fabric. The number of yarns in an 
inch of the material was counted, with the 
aid of a micrometer thread counter, on the 
pieces prepared for the warp and filling 
breaking-strength tests. An average of the 
five warp and filling counts was taken as the 
count of the fabric. 

Closeness of weave as indicated by the 
combined warp and filling count per square 
inch, in combination with the yarn number, 
limits the number and size of the interstices 
within a given area of cloth. This, in 
turn, largely controls the dustproofness of 
the fabric. Since facilities were not avail- 
able for measuring this property, the air 
permeability, which likewise is dependent 
upon the yarn size and closeness of weave, 
was determined. An instrument designed 
and described by Schieffer and Best (4) was 
used for this test. An average of two read- 
ings, reported in cubic feet per minute per 
square foot per pound pressure difference, 
was considered as the air permeability 
value for the material. 

To calculate shrinkage, a 20-inch square 
was cut from each test fabric, marked, and 
laundered in accordance with Commercial 
Standard CS59-39 (5). At the time this 
study was made, the washing machine 
designated in this standard for measuring 
shrinkage in cotton and linen dress fabrics 
was not available. A revolving washwheel 
and a modification of the method described 
for materials other than cotton and linen 
Boiling water, sufficient 


were substituted. 
neutral soap to make a good running suds, 
and one pound of the test samples were 
put in the cylinder at a time. 


The ma- 
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chine was operated for 40 minutes, the 
suds emptied, and the cylinder refilled with 
water at 140°F. for rinsing. After two 
such rinses, the excess water was squeezed 
from the samples by hand. They were 
then dried, dampened, ironed on a flat 
bed press, and measured as outlined in the 
standard. The average differences be- 
tween the length and width dimensions of 
the washed sample and the new cloth 
calculated in percentage, represent the 
amount of shrinkage in each piece. 

The resistance of the fabric to frictional 
wear was studied by comparing the break- 
ing strength (grab method) of the abraded 
pieces with that of the new materials. 
During abrasion, pieces of the cloth, cut 
in the shape of a symmetrical cross, were 
abraded under two pounds’ tension and 
three pounds’ pressure against the oscil- 
lating cylinder of the Wyzenbeek wear 
tester, which was operated at the rate of 
90 rubs per minute. The abradant was a 
stainless-steel gauge, and the fabrics were 
rubbed for 10,000 oscillations under stand- 
ard conditions (70°F. and 65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity). 

After rubbing, a 4-by-6-inch section was 
cut from the worn part of each sample in 
such a way that the long dimension was at 
right angles to the direction of abrading. 
These pieces were then broken in the same 
way as the new cloth to determine the 
breaking strength after wear. 

To study the effect of sunlight on the 
color of the fabrics, samples were tested in 
the fadeometer (6) for 20-, 40-, and 80- 
hour periods. At the each test 
period, the pieces were removed and stored 
in a dark place until all samples had been 
exposed for the desired length of time. 
They were then placed on a black-velvet- 
covered table where a good east light but 
no sun fell upon them. North light was 
The change in color was 


end of 


not available. 
compared with that which had occurred in 
the color of samples dyed according to 
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formulas proposed in the 1938 yearbook of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists (7). 

Colorfastness to washing was tested in 
accordance with the three methods de- 
scribed in the Commercial Standard (5) 
under the heading ‘“Colorfastness to 
laundering of cotton and linen dress mate- 
rials.” 

Comparison of fabrics. 
heterogeneity in the construction of the 
nine slip-cover fabrics commonly used as a 
substitute for upholstery, they were ex- 
cluded from the comparisons that follow. 

Of the other 21 materials commonly used 
for slip covers, six were of the sailcloth type; 
the other 15 were cretonnes, jaspés, and 
whipcords. The warp breaking strength 
for the group ranged from 49 to 125 pounds, 
while the range for the filling breaking 
strength was from 37 to 142 pounds. In 
four of the 21 fabrics, the warp and filling 
strength were approximately the same. 
In seven, the filling strength exceeded the 
warp. The remaining 10 materials were 
stronger lengthwise than crosswise. The 
yarn count for the 21 materials ranged from 
40 to 101 yarns per inch for the warp and 
from 28 to 85 yarns to the inch for the 
filling. With one exception, the ratio of 
warp yarns to the filling was roughly 4 to 3 
in the cretonne type of fabrics. In the 
sailcloth group, the ratio between the 
number of warp and filling yarns was ap- 
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proximately 2 to 1. 

As a whole, the cretonnes were lighter in 
weight than were the materials of the sail- 
cloth type. The weight of the cretonnes 
ranged from 4.7 to 6.7 ounces a square 
yard; the sailcloths from 6.1 to 8.6 ounces 
a square yard. On the basis of weight, two 
of the sailcloths appear to belong in the 
cretonne group; however, the relatively 
high warp count in proportion to the filling 
count puts them into the heavier group. 

Judging from the air permeability of the 
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various fabrics, slip covers made from 
sailcloth will afford far more protection 
against dust to the upholstery underneath 
than those made from cretonnes. The three 
least air permeable, or ‘“dustproof,”’ fabrics 
allowed only 5 cubic feet of air or less to 
pass through a square foot of material per 
minute under one pound pressure difference. 
The average count for these fabrics was 65 
warp and 50 filling yarns to the inch. On 
the other hand, the cretonne with the lowest 
air permeability permitted 33 cubic feet of 
air to pass through the cloth in one minute 
under the same conditions. The majority 
of the cretonnes let considerably more air 
through the fabric than thisone. The three 
cretonnes most permeable to air allowed 60 
or more cubic feet of air to go through per 
minute under one pound pressure difference, 
in contrast to 19 cubic feet under the same 
conditions for the most porous sailcloth. 
The count for these three materials was 
approximately 44 warp and 32 filling yarns 
per inch. When analyzed statistically, a 
highly significant correlation was found be- 
tween the air permeability values and the 
total yarncount. This verified the assump- 
tion that air permeability would be a good 
measure of the dustproofness of slip-cover 
fabrics. 

One-third of the samples in the study 
carried some statement on the selvage in- 
dicating that they had been subjected to a 
preshrinking process. On six of the seven 
pieces, the name of this process was men- 
tioned, and on two the upper limit of 
residual shrinkage (8) was also given. In 
the shrinkage tests, only two of the labeled 
fabrics shrank less than 2 per cent in both 
the length and width. The greatest warp 
shrinkage in the labeled pieces was 3.5 per 
cent as compared to a maximum of 11 per 
cent in the length of the unlabeled materials, 
and the highest width shrinkage in the 
labeled fabrics was 2.5 per cent as compared 
to 6 per cent for the unlabeled. Several of 
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the unlabeled fabrics were just as satisfac- 
tory so far as shrinkage is concerned as 
some of the labeled materials. For exam- 
ple, in six of the unlabeled pieces both the 
warp and filling shrinkage was less than the 
maximum for the labeled pieces. 

For the most part, all the fabrics with- 
stood abrasion satisfactorily. Seven of the 
materials lost less than 10 per cent of their 
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rials of this type on the whole showed less 
effect from abrasion than did the cretonnes. 

When the samples that had been exposed 
to a carbon arc lamp (9) for various lengths 
of time were compared with standard dye- 
ings exposed under the same conditions, 
certain colorfastness to 
light were established. That is, a fabric 
was said to have a class 1 fastness to light 
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original strength during the rubbing. On 
the other hand, one piece of sailcloth lost 64 
per cent of its new warp strength; but after 
abrasion, it still had a breaking strength of 
45 pounds to the inch. Another piece of 
sailcloth showed a maximum loss of 39 per 
cent in crosswise breaking strength. Rub- 
bing reduced the breaking strength of this 
fabric to 33 pounds per inch. Although the 


two fabrics having greatest percentage loss 
in breaking strengths were sailcloths, mate- 


if the change in color was no greater than 
that which occurred in the standard dyeing 
sample Li when it was exposed under the 
same conditions. If the color change in a 
test sample was no greater than in the 
standard dyeing L3, LS, or L8, the fabric 
was said to have a class 3, 5, or 8 fastness to 
light, as the case might be. Class 1 
indicates poor colorfastness to light, while 
no change in color is detectable in fabrics of 
class 8 colorfastness. Chart 1 shows the 
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distribution of the colorfastness of fabrics 
as compared to color changes in standard 
dyeings exposed at the same time. 

The amount of fading was further de- 
scribed as having a rating of J when no 
appreciable change in color occurred during 
the test period; of 2 if an appreciable but 
not an objectionable alteration of color 
had taken place during exposure; and of 3 
if the sample had faded both appreciably and 


appreciably at the end of 40 hours, and one 
of the five pieces remaining was appreciably 
faded at the end of the test. This left 
only four fabrics that showed no change 
in color during the test; however, several of 
those materials which faded appreciably 
were still very usable. 

Half of the unlabeled fabrics showed no 
change in color after 20 hours in the 
fadeometer, but only one of them retained 
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Cuart 2. THE COLORFASTNESS OF THE TEST FABRICS DECREASED AS THE TIME OF EXPOSURE IN THE 
FADEOMETER INCREASED 


objectionably within the time. (An “ap- 
preciable change” means a change which 
under good light conditions is immediately 
noticeable when the exposed sample is 
compared with the original fabric.) 
Eleven of the 21 fabrics carried a colorfast 
guarantee; however, two of them showed 
appreciable fading after only 20 hours in the 
fadeometer (chart 2). After 80 hours these 
two materials were objectionably faded. 
Of the nine fabrics that showed no fading 
at the end of the 20-hour period four faded 


its original color through the 80-hour test. 
Three fabrics were appreciably faded after 
40 hours, but in one an appreciable change 
did not occur until near the end of the test 
period. Of the unlabeled materials, three 
were faded appreciably during the first 20 
hours in the fadeometer, and one was 
objectionably faded within that time. 

On the whole, the colorfastness of all 
fabrics was much better to washing than to 
light. When washed at 105°F. with neutral 
soap only one unlabeled material faded 
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appreciably. One guaranteed piece tinted 
the silk in the union cloth. With hotter 
water (160°F.) and the addition of soda ash, 
fabrics showed an 
In two other 


two more unlabeled 
appreciable color change. 
pieces, one labeled and one not, the colors 
were softened somewhat, but the change 
was scarcely enough to be called appreciable 
fading. In fact, the appearance of these 
two fabrics was improved by the washing. 
The third and most drastic washing method 
caused objectionable fading in two un- 
labeled fabrics, one of which had faded 
appreciably with the mild washing proce- 
dure. Four other unlabeled fabrics showed 
appreciable fading during this washing; 
however, one of them had faded when soda 
ash and neutral soap were used. The addi- 
tion of a bleach to the neutral soap and soda 
ash did not cause further fading in the 
“guaranteed” fabrics. 

Conclusions. This study shows the need 
for more information about slip-cover 
fabrics in order that consumers may get 
the greatest value for the money they spend. 
This is particularly important under present 
economic conditions when replacements of 
all textiles may be made less often than in 
the past and when various means of pro- 
longing the usefulness of materials on hand 
may become even more necessary. One of 
the best ways to accomplish this is to buy 
the best possible fabric for the purpose in 
the first place. This again brings up the 
question as to what information should be 
given on the label. 

Home economists have long stressed the 
selection of closely woven slip-cover fabrics 
because they not only give greater protec- 
tion against dust to the upholstery but they 
hold their shape better, wear longer, and 
tailor more easily than do loosely woven 
materials. There is also less danger of 


snagged and pulled yarns, which are always 
unsightly even though they may not result 
in a hole. 


Because of the close relation- 
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ship between the number of yarns per inch 
and the dustproofness of the material, it 
would be helpful in choosing slip-cover 
fabrics to have the warp and filling count 
given on the label. The consumer would 
then have some indication of the balance of 
the cloth as well as the dustproofness. 

That slip covers get a great deal of fric- 
tional wear is evidenced by the way they 
wear out along the edges of the cushions, 
over the arms, and in the back. It is 
therefore essential that facts be known 
about the breaking strength after the cloth 
has been rubbed as well as before. Since 
these fabrics sometimes lose over half their 
original breaking strength during abrasion, 
it is necessary that the new cloth be very 
strong in the first place in order to give 
satisfactory wear. 

In their eagerness to obtain preshrunk 
and colorfast fabrics, consumers have 
perhaps accepted the information con- 
cerning these properties too wholeheartedly. 
Results of this study emphasize the need 
for improved methods of shrinkage control, 
as well as better dyes and dyeing methods, 
before statements on these qualities can be 
fully depended upon. However, a consumer 
probably has a better chance of getting a 
material that will not shrink so much that 
it is useless after the first washing if he 
chooses one designated as_ preshrunk. 
While the so-called colorfast guarantees 
against fading in washing are not infallible, 
they are apparently more dependable than 
those concerning sunfastness. Judging 
from the results of the relatively few sam- 
ples tested, many unlabeled slip-cover 
materials on the market are probably just 
as satisfactory in colorfastness as the 
labeled fabrics. 

Consumers, by persistent requests and 
demands for more complete and reliable 
informative labeling, can do a great deal 
toward getting materials that will make 
more serviceable slip covers. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Informative Selling. By Rocer Wotcorrt. 
New York City: National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., 1941, 88 pp., $1. 

The many home economists interested in 
better consumer-retailer understanding and 
co-operation will be glad to see this program 
which the executive secretary of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council has drawn up for 
the Council’s committee on store program. It 
is “designed to enable the customer to buy 
more wisely and the store to sell more intelli- 
gently, to the ends that the customer may get 
maximum satisfaction for the money expended 
and that the store may function with maximum 
efficiency in all its activities and with the great- 
est possibility for enhancing customer good 
will.” Its contents are indicated by the 
chapter headings: ‘““The Executive Division’s 
Relation to an Informative Selling Program,” 
“How to Collect ‘Quality’ and ‘Use’ Informa- 
tion,”’ ‘“‘How to Use ‘Quality’ and ‘Use’ Infor- 
mation,” ““The Customer Advisory Committee 
in an Informative Selling Program,” and *‘Pub- 
licizing an Informative Selling Program.” 


Unfair Competition: A Study in Criteria for the 
Control of Trade Practices. By JOHN PERRY 
Miter. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, 438 pp., $4. 

The reader of this book probably needs more 
knowledge of economic theory and business 
practices than the rank and file of home econ- 
omists possess, but it will appeal to those who 
seriously wish to understand how trade policies 
affect consumer interests. The author traces 
“the development of the idea of unfair compe- 
tition as a concept for regulating the com- 
petitive practices of industrial concerns” and 
shows “the gradual broadening of the concept 
from one which was concerned primarily with 
the morals of business to one which is increas- 
ingly concerned with the economic effects of 
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business practices.”” With this shift of empha- 
sis the problem becomes “‘one of public policy 
in its broadest sense. Such a policy should be 
based on broad considerations of social good in 
which economic considerations are only a part, 
though a very important part.” 


Work Opportunities in American Fashion De- 
sign. Proceedings of the Conference Held in 
New York City, April 23 and 24, 1941. New 
London, Conn.: Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, 1941, 221 pp., $2 [obtain- 
able from Mrs. Nina M. MacKinnon, 203 
Post Office Building, Washington, D. C.]. 
The thirty-odd talks here brought together 

probably give as vivid, up-to-date, and com- 

prehensive a picture of different branches of 
fashion design in the United States and of 
opportunities for employment in them as can 
be found between two covers. Designing for 
large-scale production of different types of 
dresses, millinery, gloves, shoes, accessories, 
fabrics, cosmetics, home furnishings is discussed 
by people who know their business from the 
inside and who here try to show what it has to 
offer to and expects from recruits from women’s 


colleges. 


Fundamentals of Textiles: A Workbook. By 
Epa A. JACOBSEN and HELEN E. McCut- 
LouGH. Second edition. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941, 175 pp., $1.50. 
“To give those interested in textiles and 

clothing specific information which will serve 
as a guide in their buying problems”’ is the 
primary purpose of the information and exer- 
cises in this book, as of its first edition (noted 
in January 1938). The authors, however, 
point out two major changes: a different ap- 
proach, via the pupils’ own experiences, and an 
expansion of subject matter to include newer 
information. 
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The Complete Knitting Book. By Marjory 
TrLttotson. Fourth edition. London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1940, 234 pp., $2 
[available from Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York City]. 

A standard, illustrated manual, the first edi- 
tion of which was noted in the JouRNAL for 
December 1934. The 
directions for making certain garments which 
were not previously included and which are 
believed to add to the usefulness of the book in 


present one includes 


America. 


The Way We Wash Our Clothes. By ELEANOR 
AHERN. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941, 140 pp., $2. 

A pleasant, nontechnical story of methods, 
materials, and equipment used in washing 
clothes and the effects of the process on various 
fibers and fabrics. Practical suggestions are 
given for organizing home laundry work, and 
the final chapter, ‘““The Laundry Clinic,” uses 
imaginary household situations to show how 
to avoid common dangers and difficulties. 


Breads and More Breads: Recipes from Many 
Nations. By Lots LINTNER SUMPTION and 
MARGUERITE LINTNER ASHBROOK. Peoria, 
Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1941, 248 pp., 
$2. 

The woman who dotes on homemade breads 
will surely find this a provocative book. Prac- 
tically the entire range of American recipes is 
included, from cracklin’ bread to johnnycakes 
and Charleston batter bread. Favorite breads 
such as French baba, Irish 
fill 128 pages to 
intrigue the adventurous cook. Helpful is the 
page which lists about 12 recipes each under 
these four headings: ‘If You Are a Beginner,”’ 
“Tf You Are an Experienced Cook,” “If You 
Want Something Inexpensive,” “If You Do 
Not Mind the Expense.” 


of foreign lands 
barm brack, Russian blini 


The Best Men Are Cooks. By FRANK SHAY. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1941, 281 
pp., $2.50. 

Written by a gourmet cheerfully indifferent 
to problems of nutrition and mildly patronizing 
in his comments about the cookery of “the little 
woman,” this book is amusing in style—and 
incidentally presents excellent recipes for the 
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more distinctive dishes of the United States. 
“The little woman” who reads it, especially if 
she is weary of her spouse’s criticisms of her 
products, might well put this volume into his 
hands, with her blessing. He might be flattered 
into attempting some of its dishes and emerge 
either humbled or else so buoyed up by his 
success as to take the job of meal preparation 
off her shoulders occasionally, maybe on Thurs- 
day nights, the author suggests. 


Cook It Outdoors. By JAMES BEARD. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1941, 
200 pp., $1.75. 

Practical suggestions about equipment for 
barbecue and picnic meals and terrace cooking 
and for preparing not only novelties in the way 
of appropriate foods but also appetizing yet 
simple variations on the old standbys. 


The Table Graces: Setting, Service, and Manners. 
By Beto BarteEy McLEAN. Peoria, IIL: 
The Manual Arts Press, 1941, 64 pp., $0.80. 
This well-illustrated little book is adapted 

from the author’s longer Meal Planning and 
Table Service and is written for the American 
home without servants. Its six sections take 
up table equipment, table setting, table service 
for family and guest meals, meal service for 
special occasions, the art of entertaining and 
being entertained, and table etiquette. 


Coming of Age. By EstuHeR LLoyp-JoNEs and 
RutH FeEepper. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1941, 280 pp., $2.50. 

“Intended for the use of young people them- 
selves, this book discusses in their own language 
and through verbatim reports of others’ ex- 
periences, problems which young people face 
in achieving emotional maturity, becoming 
independent from their families, building rela- 
tionships with their own and the opposite sex, 
striving for vocational adjustment, and evolv- 
ing a scheme of values.”” Miss Lloyd-Jones is 
professor of education and student personnel 
officer at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Miss Fedder is school guidance 
counselor at Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


Frustration and Regression: An Experiment with 
Young Children. By RocER BARKER, TA- 
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MARA DemsBo, and Kurt Lewin. Edited by 
GeEorGE D. Stopparp. Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa Press, 1941, 314 pp., $1.70 
cloth, $1.35 paper. 

A technical report of researches ‘‘important 
in demonstrating the generalized character of 
the phenomenon of regression: frustration leads 
to primitive behavior even in areas not con- 

goals. Behavior is 
fashion.... From the 


nected to _ inaccessible 
modified in a central 

standpoint of systematic genetic psychology, . .. 
[these researches] are radical and perhaps 
revolutionary undertakings.’’ Practical use- 
fulness of the results in the guidance of children 
may appear via testing and eating procedures. 


Home and Family Living. By MARGARET M. 
Justin and LuctLe Ossporn Rust. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941, 751 pp., $2. 
Copious and excellent illustrations, a smart 

new cover, more readable type, text matter 

rewritten to meet better the needs of the high 
school girl—these characterize the 1941 revision 
of the much used Home Living. 


Dietetics for the Clinician. By MILTON ARLAN- 
DEN Brinces. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1941, 960 pp., $10. 

A widely used, well-organized reference book 
for clinicians and dietitians. Thorough re- 
vision of the sections on vitamins and the 
substitution of typical diets for sample menus 
are the principal changes made in the present 
edition, the plans for which were completed 
before the death of the author and carried out 
by his associates. The preface is initialed by 
Marjorie R. Mattice of the Biochemical Labora- 
tory of the New York Post-Graduate Hospital. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Fifth edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1941, 528 pp., $3. 

Laboratory Manual of Chemistry. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: W 
B. Saunders Company, 1941, 165 pp., $0.75. 
This well-known text, first published in 1937, 

is intended to meet the demand for a survey 

course covering the simpler and more common 


compounds in chemistry. In the present edi- 


tion new chapters have been added on organic 
compounds, the one on vitamins has been 
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rewritten, and sections on enzymes and hor- 
mones have been amended. 

Corresponding changes have been made in 
the laboratory manual that accompanies the 
text. 


Annual Review of Biochemistry. Edited by 
JAMES Murray Luck and James H. C. 
SmitH. Volume X. Stanford University 
P.O., Calif.: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1941, 
692 pp., $5. 

In this standard technical reference volume 
the biochemical publications of 1940 are re- 
viewed by specialists in 24 divisions of the field, 
and full author and subject indexes are pro- 
vided. Home economists among the reviewers 
are Agnes Fay Morgan on “The Water-Soluble 
Vitamins” and Hazel K. Stiebeling and Ruth 
M. Leverton on “Nutrition.”” Friends of Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg will welcome the “in me- 
moriam’”’ tribute by Alonzo E. Taylor. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse FEIRING 
Wituiams. Seventh edition. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1941, 529 pp., 
$2.50. 

This seventh revision of a well-known college 
text fuses the personal and social aspects of 
hygiene and aims to show the individual how 
“to live most and serve best.”’ 


Building Rural Communities: Proceedings of the 
Twenty-third American Country Life Confer- 
ence, American Country Life Association. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1941, 171 pp., $2. 

If a home economist is in rural work, or even 
if she has only a general interest in rural home 
problems, she will find food for thought in some 
of the thirty or so papers here assembled. For 
example, “Organizing Community Meetings” 
by D. E. Lindstrom; “Rural Schools Are 
Awakening to Community Needs,” Iman E. 
Schatzmann; “Helping Girls to Help Them- 
selves,’’ Marjorie L. Jesse; ““The Importance of 
Books in Rural Communities,’ Julia Wright 
Merrill; “Older Youth’s Relations in the Rural 
Community,”’ Robert A. Polson and Robert C. 
Clark; “The Responsibility of Youth for 
Building Communities—As Seen by Youth,” 
Ruth Coleman and Margaret Andrew. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


America and foreign trade. Bldg. Am. 6, 

No. 7 (April 1941). 

This unit, like others of Building America, 
brings together “materials from the moving 
pageant of contemporary life in America. 
They dramatize the splendid achievements of 
our people in social, economic, technological, 
and cultural fields....They present different 
points of view on controversial matters, the 
reader being free to draw his own conclusions.” 
The illustrations include photographs, cartoons, 


and charts. 


A-B-C legal test: F.D.A. seizure, fought by 
American Stores, is expected to bring first 
court showdown on future of grade labeling. 
Bus. Wk. No. 624 (Aug. 16, 1941) pp. 52, 
54-56. 

Nearly 50 seizures of canned goods have 
been made by the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration during the last months on the 
grounds of misbranding as either “Fancy” or 
“Grade A.”’ Three of the products have been 
labeled Grade A. The seizures have not been 
contested except in the case of the American 
Stores Co. It is foreseen that a trial of this 
case will turn on the validity of Agricultural 
Marketing Service’s gradesand grading meth- 
ods. Both the F.D.A. and the A.M.S. are 
reported as welcoming a full-dress court trial 
on the validity of grades and methods. 

In discussing the need for control, the history 
of the A.M.S. grades is reviewed. The U. S. 
Warehouse Act of August 11, 1926, first gave 
authority to the establish 
grades—an idea favored then by most canners 
as a means of identifying and certifying quality 
of canned goods on which they wished to obtain 
bank credit. In 1931 the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics was given authority to 
establish standards apart from the commercial 
transactions covered by the Warehouse Act. 
Though some canners contend that the grades 
are not valid in grade labeling, the grades 
appear to have worked well in commercial 
transactions with not a single concern chal- 


government to 


lenging their validity for that use. 


End of the seals: Good Housekeeping stops 
issuing “tested and approved” and “recom- 


mended” devices, but will continue its 
guaranty. Bus. Wk. No. 626 (Aug. 30, 
1941) p. 42. 


In a letter to advertisers and the press; 
Warren C. Agry, publisher of Good House- 
keeping, announced that the “approved’’ and 
“‘recommended”’ seals will no longer be issued, 
because changes and substitutions in consumer 
goods under the defense program have over- 
taxed the ability of Good Housekeeping’s 
laboratories to do the testing job required to 
back the seals. Advertisers will be allowed to 
use the “approved” and “recommended” seals 
until current agreements (customarily written 
for one year) expire. The seals now being dis- 
continued were revamped last May after the 
close of the Federal Trade Commission case 
involving the seals. Good Housekeeping will 
continue the use of the guaranty, a seal re- 
stricted to its advertisers, which reads, “‘Re- 
placement or refund of money guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping if defective or if not as 
advertised therein.’”” Advertisers may con- 
tinue to use the guaranty in advertising and 
promotion outside the pages of Good House- 
keeping. Maintenance of the testing labora- 
tories will be continued. 


Long-term trends in nation’s buying habits. 
Domestic Commerce 28, No. 2 (July 10, 1941) 
pp. 3-6. 

The Bureau of the Census has used a review 
of the figures for the past 20 years to show some 
long-term trends in buying habits. Most 
marked was the up-trend in luxuries, greatest 
in the “prosperous” twenties but maintained 
at a less accelerated pace in the thirties. 
Among the principal features of the changing 
pattern have been gains in timesaving and 
laborsaving products and devices for house- 
wives, and substitutions of new products for old, 
notably rayon for silk, plastics for metals and 
other materials, and paper products for woolen 
and cotton textiles and for wood and metal 
containers. Among new things which have 
increased in popularity are: radios, motion 
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pictures, sportswear, aircraft, safety glass and 
trailers for automobiles, zippers, vitamin 
products, and Venetian blinds. Chief among 
the comebacks is the bicycle. Buying habits in 
textiles and clothing are shown to have changed 
as significantly as in home equipment and 
transportation. Comparisons are made on the 
basis of both unit and dollar values. 


Descriptive vs. grade labeling [editorial]. 
Food Ind. 13, No. 9 (Sept. 1941) pp. 37-38. 
The editor, in commenting on “‘A Study of 

Certain Attitudes of Women toward Canned 

released by the 

[noted on 


Fruits and Vegetables,” 
National 
page 673], concludes that in general the report 
seems to make a pretty good case of “‘descrip- 


Because the use 


Canners Association 


tive” versus “grade”’ labels. 
of grade labeling is not yet sufficiently wide- 
spread to be an important factor in consumer 
buying, dismissed as a minor comment is the 
fact that the study fails to distinguish between 
“U. S. Grades” (grading by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service under continuous inspection) 
and the “common or garden variety”’ of grades 
(grading by producer or distributor according 
to government specifications but not under 
government inspection). It is pointed out that 
Food Industries is neither actively campaigning 
for U. S. grading nor opposed to descriptive 
Adequate labeling by whatever sys- 


’ 


labeling. 
tem experience proves best to promote the 
purchase and sale of foods is favored. Given a 
choice of the system of labeling, it is foreseen 
that experience in the next ten years will 
automatically attract food manufacturers to 
the method of labeling that best meets the 
needs of the public. 

Research such as this is viewed as important 
as a basis for executive decisions, but there is a 
warning that the consumer’s attitude is not 
Vital for management that is interested 
in retaining descriptive labeling is quality 


static. 


control, for “descriptive labels on foods of 
variable quality cannot compete in the long 
run with descriptive labels on foods of stand- 


ardized quality. The question which the 


future will decide is whether descriptive labels 
on standardized quality can compete with 
certified labels on standardized quality.” 
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Quality control. How to tell what color it is, 
G. W. McBrwe. Food Ind. 13, No. 9 
(Sept. 1941) pp. 41-44, 84. 

“Food color, always an important factor in 
consumer acceptance, and now of great im- 
portance for quality-grading purposes, can be 
measured and controlled by means of various 
laboratory devices.’”’ Various needs and uses 
for instruments in color control and grading of 
foods are described. The nature of color in 
foods, its deterioration, control, and analysis, 
are discussed in some detail with grateful 
acknowledgement for the assistance and critical 
review given by Dorothy Nickerson of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and by K. S. 
Gibson, D. B. Judd, and R. S. Hunter of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and with a note 
recognizing the limitations of presenting the 
subject of color in a single article. There is an 
invitation to comment on the article and the 
subject of color in food and a promise of more 
to come in later issues. More information, 
especially as to methods and procedures in 
color control or analysis, is sought. 


Fortune 24, No £2 (Aug. 1941). 
The crisis in materials, pp. 66-69, 124. 
This is but one chapter of Part I of an issue 
devoted to a single subject, “Total War for the 
U. S$.” 
lishers, ‘“‘to the transformation of this country 


The issue is dedicated, say the pub- 


from a nation at peace to a nation totally 
organized to fight for the preservation of its 
national existence and its basic liberties.’’ In 
this article, charts are used to show to what 
extent military and civilian needs are competing 
for limited supplies in 19 essential materials. 
The cause of the scarcity is indicated as either a 
production or shipping problem or both. 

Consumer’s war, pp. 95, 116, 118. 

Just what these charts mean in terms of what 
has already happened to the consumer’s way of 
life is reviewed in this article. 


The role of standards in the system of free 
enterprise, H. CooNLEY and P. G. AGNEw. 
Ind. Stand. 12, No. 4, Part 2 (April 1941) 
pp. 1-12. 
Standardization than a technical 


The standard- 


is more 


essential in mass production. 
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ization method is important as a form of social 
control in industry. It is one example of the 
consensus principle where various parties at 
interest take a common problem to the council 
table. Standards, in essence, are principles of 
conduct based on sufficiently broad consent or 
acquiescence of those concerned for compliance. 
For centuries all standards came about in a 
more or less unconscious evolutionary process. 
Industrial standards as we know them today 
began when individuals came together to pool 
work. There had to be agreement on company- 
wide standards. Gradually companies formed 
technical societies and trade associations, and 
the scope of standards was broadened to the 
group. National standards were a next step 
with intergroup standardization among indus- 
triesasa whole. The national clearing agency, 
the American Standards Association, organized 
in 1918, has evolved flexible organization and 
machinery by which inter-industry, consumer- 
industry, and industry-government problems 
aremet. Solutions, not compromises, aresought. 
Limitations of the standardization method are 
recognized, but it can do much in the nature of 
business and social control. Standards are 
basic to certification and labeling of goods, 
whether for the ultimate consumer or the 
producer; are basic to the identification of 
quality and quantity upon which price rests; 
and are important in defense when efficiency in 
mass production and simplification are vital. 


A study of certain attitudes of women toward 
canned fruits and vegetables. Report to the 
National Canners Association, Washington, 
D. C., by Etmo Roper. (June 1941) 16 pp. 
The difficulty of reporting the gist of any 

statistical study without invalidating con- 

clusions is forestalled in the case of this publica- 
tion by a copyright that expressly forbids the 

“reproduction of this 

report out of their context as part of Mr. 

The study 

reports attitudes of 7,500 women as expressed 


isolated portions of 
Roper’s findings as a_ whole.” 


in answers to a series of questions asked in 
The assumption that the 


personal interviews. 
sampling represents nation-wide distribution of 
women 18 vears of age and over in proper 
proportion to the population as a whole is 
supported by a statement of the percentage 
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distribution by age, activity in relation to home 
meal planning, economic level, marital status, 
geographic division, and size of place. The 
16 main questions (several of them with two or 
more subordinate parts) are summarized in 
findings numbered 1 to 6 inclusive and 7a, 7b, 
7c. Finding 1 is concerned with general 
satisfaction with canned foods and is based on 
tabulations in 3 of the 16 sections of the 
questionnaire; 2 is concerned with attitudes 
toward price and is based on 2 sections of the 
questionnaire; 3 is concerned with experiences 
in buying or identifying canned foods and is 
based on 3 sections; 4, 5, 6, 7a, 7b, 7c are 
concerned with experiences and attitudes 
regarding grade labeling or factors included in 
grading specifications and are based on tabula- 
tions in 6 sections of the questionnaire. 

{In “Survey on A-B-C,” Bus. Wk. No. 621 
(July 26, 1941) pp. 26, 31, the findings of this 
study are presented in full, together with some 
comment on the conditions of the study and the 
attitude of the canning industry and consumer 
representatives. See also page 672.] 

What is happening to the consumer movement: 
War may have changed some of its outward 
signs, but the basic objectives remain. 
Printers’ Ink 196, No. 10 (Sept. 5, 1941) 
pp. 22-24, 74. 

Advertisers are cautioned that a defense and 
war economy has changed some of the char- 
acteristics of the consumer movement but has 
not sapped a great deal of its vitality. It is, 
therefore, important for the advertiser to 
re-examine some of the basic objectives against 
the background of wartime conditions. Prime 
among these are demands for more factual 
information, grade labeling, and wider consumer 
education. Even with shortages in consumer 
goods and a heavy tax program, “‘it is doubtful 
that any large body of consumers will rise and 
in one voice demand more factual advertising. 
It is probable, however, that subconsciously 
consumers will be more interested in facts than 
in ballyhoo.” In the matter of informative 
labeling, it is significant that most manu- 
facturers who have tried it have been pleasantly 
surprised. A statement by Fred C. Hecht of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. is quoted from “In- 
formative Selling,” recently issued by the 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. 
[see page 668] as an example of how an informa- 
tive labeling program aids efficient merchandis- 
ing. The need for showing the difference 
between items in a given line has resulted in the 
elimination of items where differences were not 
great. It is suggested that a manufacturer 
who is required by shortages to simplify lines 
may find that really informative labeling will 
make women more content with simplified lines. 


Where does consumer education fit in the school 
curriculum? K. Dameron. School Met. 
10, No. 10 (June 1941) pp. 292, 317. 
Consumer education, a “synthetic term,”’ is 

variously interpreted by educators, but gen- 
erally included are: (1) choice-making which 
involves value standards; (2) training in making 
selections or what to buy; (3) training as to the 
use and care of goods and services; (4) educa- 
tion in the relation of the consumer to the 
economic and social order. The patterns most 
commonly advocated are: consumer education 
as a separate course emphasizing buying and 
use of goods and services; consumer emphasis 
in such courses as home economics, social 
science, general science, and commerce; the 
development of ‘‘consumer values of all course 
areas’’ as part of the function of formal educa- 
tion as an aid in the development of a sense of 
values. 

Seeking an answer to the question as to 
where consumer education belongs, the author 
refers to surveys made by the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and by Dr. Henry Harap of the Curriculum 
Laboratory of Ohio State University, and to a 
study made by Leonard V. Koos of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Consumer education by 
specialists has certain limitations. Home econ- 


omists as leaders in consumer education are 
limited by the fact that home economics does 
not generally appeal to boys and is not an 
important subject in elementary education, 
and that home economics teachers tend to lack 
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training to handle the marketing and mer- 
chandising problems involved in buymanship. 
The author concludes that the present situation 
points toward a _ school-wide program of 
consumer education in which specialists co- 
operate in the “development of a course 
program.” 


A study of the effect of lead arsenate exposure 
on orchardists and consumers of sprayed 
fruit, P. A. Near et al. U.S. Pub. Health 
Bull. 267 (1941) 181 pp. 

This bulletin presents the results of an 
extensive investigation undertaken by the 
Public Health Service at the direction of 
Congress “‘to determine the possibly harmful 
effects on human beings of spray insecticides 
on fruits and vegetables,” a moot question in 
connection with food control laws. Since 
lead arsenate, widely used on apples, was of 
greatest concern, the study was undertaken to 
determine the possible effect on human beings 
of exposure to it whether by ingestion as spray 
residue on the fruit (consumers) or by inhala- 
tion of spray mist or dust (orchardists). The 
3-year investigation was made near Wenatchee, 
Washington, by observations on 542 or- 
chardists, 329 former orchardists or seasonal 
workers in apple-packing sheds, and 241 men 
and women and 99 boys and girls classified as 
consumers only. Of the orchardists only 7 
showed clinical and laboratory findings directly 
referable to lead arsenate, while none in the 
other groups gave evidence of lead arsenate 
absorption. Unwashed apples such as eaten 
by many of the consumers over a considerable 
period showed spray residues in excess of 
governmental tolerance and some 20 times that 
found on apples in interstate commerce. 
Comparison between medical examinations of 
the children in the area and elsewhere indicated 
no adverse effects of lead arsenate exposure on 
the health of the former. There was no 
evidence of chronic diseases caused or influenced 
by lead arsenate exposure. 


E. V. H. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Concerning the intiuence of habitat and 
fertilizing upon the provitamin A content of 
vegetables, W. ScuHupHANn. Biochem. Z. 
305, No. 4 (July 1940) pp. 323-331. 
Milligrams of carotene in 100 grams of fresh 

substance of 10 different sorts of carrots having 

similar habitats ranged from 6.5 to 14.4. 

Determinations were made by the chroma- 

tographic method. 


Riboflavin determination by the microbiological 
method, A. ARNOLD, S. T. Lipsius, and 
D. J. GREEN. Food Research 6, No. 1 
(Jan.—Feb. 1941) pp. 39-43. 

Riboflavin assays of several natural and 
concentrated materials were made by the 
microbiological technique. The values are 
compared with values obtained by other work- 
ers for similar products. The agreement was 
satisfactory and the method is recommended. 
Brewer’s yeast was found to contain 45.3 
micrograms of riboflavin per gram, dried skim 
milk 15.9 and 16.6 micrograms per gram, and 
rice bran 4.0 micrograms per gram. 


Vitamin C content of tomatoes, A. P. BRown 
and F. Moser. Food Research 6, No. 1 
(Jan.—Feb. 1941) pp. 45-55. 

Stone tomatoes from 5 different experi- 
mental plots were analyzed for vitamin C 
during 3 seasons. An average value of 26.2 
+ 0.39 mg. per 100 gm. was found when the 
tomatoes were titrated immediately after being 
received in the laboratory. Conclusive evi- 
dence of a variation with advance of season or 
with size of fruit was not found. When 
stored at 6.7° C. for 18 days, there was no loss 
of vitamin C. Greenhouse tomatoes showed an 
average vitamin C value about one-half that 
of the same variety grown outdoors. 


Determination of carotene in fresh and frozen 


vegetables by an improved method. II. 


Carotene content of asparagus and green 
Lima beans, W. 
TRESSLER, 


DD. Bs 
Food 


I. ZIMMERMAN, 
and L. A. MAYNARD. 


Research 6, No. 1 

57-68. 

Carotene was determined in asparagus, green 
Lima beans, spinach, and broccoli by a chemical 
method. It was found that the commercial 
processing methods used in preparing these 
vegetables for freezing and storage did not 
result in an appreciable loss of carotene. 
The values in micrograms per gram reported 
for the fresh vegetables are asparagus 7.0, 
Lima beans 2.4, spinach 46.0, and broccoli 9.7. 


(Jan—Feb. 1941) pp. 


Effect of cooking upon the vitamin B, content 
of two types of beans grown in Michigan, 
E. Ketiey and T. Porter. Food Research 
6, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1941) pp. 85-93. 

The vitamin B; content was determined by 
the rat-assay method. Standard procedures 
were used for boiling and baking. Beans of 
the Michelite contained: raw 1.7 
International Units per gram of dry beans, 
boiled 3.0 I.U., and baked 2.3 I.U. Cranberry 
beans contained: raw 0.9, boiled 2.9, and 
baked 1.9 I.U. per gram. The differences 
between the raw and cooked beans are probably 
due to differences in utilization by the rats. 


variety 


Retention of vitamins C and A in glass-packed 
foods, C. R. FELLerRs and R. E. Buck. 
Food Research 6, No. 2 (March-April 1941) 
pp. 135-141. 

Tests were made of the effect of storage on 
the vitamin C and A content of commercially 
canned tomato juice, puréed peas, and spinach. 
After one year’s storage at room temperature, 
the three products canned in glass lost from 
10 to 25 per cent of their vitamin C content. 
Storage at 36° F. resulted in only a 5 per cent 
loss of vitamin C. Glass-packed strained 
spinach, carrots, peas, and tomato juice 
retained approximately 85 per cent of the 
original carotene content. Most of the loss of 
vitamin C occurred during the first two or three 
months of storage, while the vitamin A or 
carotene loss was gradual over the entire time 
of storage. Amber glass had some protective 
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value in retaining the carotene content of 
tomato juice. 


Effect of cooking on riboflavin content of 
chicken meat, A. Z. Hopson. Food Re- 
search 6, No. 2 (March-April 1941) pp. 
175-178. 

Determinations of the riboflavin content of 
chicken meat cooked and fresh were made by 
the fluorometric method of Hodson and Norris. 
None of the cooking procedures employed 
destroyed a measurable amount of riboflavin. 
The values reported in micrograms per gram 


are: thigh—fried 2.92, broiled 3.04, roasted 
2.75, stewed 2.78, uncooked 3.15 to 2.75; 
liver—fried 26.5, uncooked 26.3. 


The effect of feeding pea vine silage on the 
carotene and vitamin A content of milks, 


B. C. Jounson and W. H. PETERSON. 
J. Dairy Science 23, No. 5 (May 1940) 
pp. 385-389. 

Herd cows fed pea-vine silage ‘vetween 


January 3 and February 6 produced milk 
having an calculated potency for 
carotene and vitamin A of 17.8 International 
Units. Experimental cows receiving a ration 
which did not contain the same silage produced 
milk, over the same period, having an average 
calculated potency of 12.4 1.U. The carotene 
and vitamin A were determined by the method 
of Olson, Hegsted, and Peterson. 


average 


Vitamin content of bee foods. III. Vitamin A 
and riboflavin content of bee bread, M. H. 
HaypAK and L. S. Patmer. J. Econ. 
Entomol. 34, No. 1 (Feb. 1941) pp. 37-38. 
Experiments in which rats were fed bee bread 

to evaluate the vitamin A content 

that this material has an A activity equal to 6 

International Units and 8.4 I.U. per gram 

of fresh and dry substance, respectively. The 

riboflavin content was equal to 20 gamma per 

1 gram of fresh and 28 gamma per gram of dry 


showed 


matter of bee bread. 


Nutrition studies in Bihar. Part III. Estima- 


tion of carotene and ascorbic acid in common 
fruits and vegetables, K. Mirra, H. C. 
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Mirra, and A. C. Roy. J. Indian Chem. 

Soc. 17, No. 4 (April 1940) pp. 247-253. 

The 8-carotene content of various leafy and 
other vegetables and fruits commonly grown 
in Bihar was estimated chemically. Vitamin 
A values calculated as International Units 
per 100 grams include: potato stalks, 20.3; 
goose foot, 20.6; carrot stalk, 24.6; pigweed 
leaves, 44.6; pea leaves, 40.6; pumpkin, 16.8; 
green garlic stalk, 7.0; spinach, 10.1; green onion 
stalk, 3.3; mint, 14.5; lettuce, 11.3; rape seed 
leaves, 14.6; carrot, 12.8; figs, 0.5; green 
mango, trace; green English peas, 0.2; green 
country peas, 5.1; skin of green papaya, 0.4; 
red sorrel, 0.6; vegetable marrow, 0.3; cowpea 
pods, 1.0; mango, 10.0; blackberry, 0.16; 
muskmelon, 0.83; ripe papaya skin, 7.8; water 
chestnut, trace; watermelon, 3.0; ripe papaya 
fruit, 12.6; and mulberry, green, 3.3. Ascorbic 
acid values were determined by the titration 
method of Birch using pyrophosphate in the 
extracting medium. Some of the higher values, 
calculated in milligrams per 100 grams, for 
foodstuffs common in America are: spinach, 
41.2, lettuce 50.9, and peas 23.5. 


The carotene (provitamin A) content of Okla- 
homa feeds, R. WALL. Okla. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. No. 242 (May 1940) 15 pp. 

Since the climate of Oklahoma has a wide 
range of variation, a special study of the vita- 
min A potency of the native cattle foods was 
made. Carotene was estimated by a modifi- 
cation of Guilbert’s method, the intensity of 
color being assessed spectrophotometrically. 
The results obtained did not show any material 
difference from other Some of the 
carotene values (stated in parts per million 
on the dry basis) are: alfalfa (green) 390 to 
200, dried alfalfa 200 to 80, stored for 6 months 
90 to 20; green soybeans 250 to 100, dried soy- 
beans 140 to 45, stored for 6 months 120 to 25; 
green mung beans 200 to 100, dried mung beans 
100 to 45, stored for 6 months 70 to 25; green 
wheat 300 to 180, dried wheat 140 to 70, stored 
for 6 months 80 to 25; green sweet clover 100 to 
80, dried sweet clover 55 to 35, stored for 6 
months 30 to 15. 


states. 


R. L. M. and O. E, M. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Margarine. Agr. Situation (U. S. Dept. Agr.] 

25, No. 4 (April 1941) p. 19. 

The consumption of margarine in 1940 
totaled 319 million pounds. The demand for 
margarine increases when the price of butter 
goes up. Both production and consumption 
were moderately higher in 1940 than in 1939. 
Of the total fats used in the manufacture of 
margarine last year, cottonseed oil accounted 
for 45 per cent and soybean oil for 34 per cent. 
Foreign oils accounted for only 11 per cent, 
much less than a decade ago. The manufac- 
ture of margarine is concentrated in a few 
states; about 58 per cent of the total output 
during 1939-40 was in Illinois, Ohio, and In- 
diana; 26 per cent in California, Kansas, and 
New Jersey; the remainder in Michigan, Texas, 
Maryland, and Missouri. Margarine is used 
as a table fat and for cooking in restaurants and 
households. In 1939 more than 10 per cent 
was used in the baking industry. 


A dietary survey in Halifax, E. G. Younc. 
Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 5 (May 1941) 
pp. 236-240. 

This survey was part of the program of the 
Canadian Council on Nutrition to determine 
the state of nutrition in the urban population 
of Canada. Food records for one week were 
obtained in Halifax from 82 nonrelief families 
whose incomes averaged $1,023. When the 
nutritive values of the family diets were com- 
puted, 10 per cent were found to be equal to 
or better than the Canadian Dietary Standard, 
20 per cent were between 70 and 99 per cent 
of the standard, and 70 per cent were less than 
70 per cent of the standard with respect to 
one or more nutrients. The most striking 
deficiency was in thiamin; none of the families 
obtained as much as 70 per cent of the standard 
(500 International Units for adults). Calcium 


and vitamin C deficiencies were frequent. 


Similar computations on the diets of individuals 
indicate that adults usually had sufficient 
calories, protein, and minerals, although many 
women received too little iron. 
vitamins A, B, and C were common. 


Deficiencies in 
Among 


children the worst deficiency was in calcium; 
88 per cent of the boys and 91 per cent of the 
girls were below 70 per cent of the standard 
(1.0 to 1.25 gm.). Because of high food costs 
in Halifax it is suggested that $3 per person 
per week is about the amount necessary to 
purchase an adequate ration. 


Enquete sur l’alimentation habituelle des 
familles de petits-salariés dans la ville de 
Quebec [Dietary study of low-income families 
in the city of Quebec], J. E. SyLvEsTRE and 
H. Napeavu. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 241-250. 

In the city of Quebec one of a series of 
dietary studies was conducted, this one among 
76 families whose average income was $21.44 
a week and whose food expenditures averaged 
$1.80 per person per week. Here, as in other 
cities studied, diets were very low in calcium; 
85 per cent of the older boys and 92 per cent 
of the girls had intakes below 70 per cent of the 
standard. Younger children fared slightly 
better and adults considerably better with 
respect to the standard. Thirty-two per cent 
of the women, girls, and younger boys showed 
an iron intake less than 70 per cent of the 
standard. The vitamin A content of the diets 
was less than 70 per cent of the standard in 
the case of 69 per cent of the older children, 
75 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent of the 
women. Vitamin B; was markedly low in the 
diets of all the individuals except the men. 
Low incomes and large families, together with 
lack of knowledge of food economy, are largely 
responsible for the prevalence of poor diets. 


A dietary investigation in Toronto families 
having annual incomes between $1,500- 
$2,400, J. M. Patrerson and E. W. Mc- 
Henry. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 251-258. 

This study was another in the series con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition. Food records were kept 
by 80 Toronto families, all of British origin, 
with incomes averaging close to $2,000. Nu- 
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tritive-value averages were calculated for 
individuals as well as for family groups. In 
general, the diets provided sufficient calories 
and protein for all persons. Diets of all 
individuals were found to be deficient in 
vitamin B; those of men, women, and teen-age 
boys, in vitamin C; and those of women and 
older girls, in calcium and iron. Low calcium 
averages paralleled low milk consumption. 
Compared to a previous study of low-income 
families in Toronto, the greatest differences 
were in the larger amounts of calcium and iron 
in the diets of the higher income group. Both 
studies indicate the need for education about 
nutritive values in relation to food cost. 


A dietary study in Edmonton, G. HuNTER and 
L. B. Petr. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 259-265. 

Co-operating in this survey were 76 families 
of wage earners whose incomes were from 
$500 to $1,500. In this study, as in others 
in this series, records were obtained of the 
food consumption of individuals within the 
families. Only a small proportion of the diets 
had gross deficiencies (less than 60 per cent of 
the standard) in calories and protein, while 
more than a fourth were deficient in calcium 
and iron. Most of these deficiencies were 
among women and children. Children were 
fairly well supplied with vitamin A, but adults 
fared less well. Vitamin B,; deficiency was 
widespread and serious, with about three- 
fourths of all groups having less than 60 per cent 
of the standard. On the whole, the fathers 
were best fed, young children next, then older 
children, and lastly the mothers. 


The influence of nutrition education in families 
of the Mulberry area of New York City, 
D. L. Bovee and J. Downes. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 19, No. 2 (April 
1941) pp. 121-146. 

This is a report of a study designed to 
measure the effectiveness of nutrition educa- 
tion. Observations were made in 135 families 
selected from over 500 that were given public 
health supervision in a_ special tuberculosis 
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study among low-income Italian families. 
Data were obtained concerning environmental 
conditions of the family and on the food and 
health habits of each child under 17 years of 
age, before and after a 9-month period of 
intensive nutrition education. A control group 
received no special teaching. Food and health 
habits were graded according to a scale, and 
the ratings before and after the program were 
compared. The results indicate 4 significant 
improvement in food habits in homes where 
the special work was done but relatively little 
change in the control group. “It is believed 
that the relatively high proportion of children 
in this sample of 135 families which had 
acceptable ratings on habits of eating and living 
before this special study of nutrition education 
was started, offers some evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the general health program which 
had been conducted in the Mulberry area over a 
period of about 20 years.” 


How war industries will affect quick-frozen 
food prices, M. A. Ries. Quick Frozen 
Foods 3, No. 10 (May 1941) pp. 14, 52. 
Prices of quick-frozen foods will be higher 

in 1941, perhaps not for every item but cer- 

tainly for fruits and vegetables. War indus- 
tries have contributed greatly to the price 
rise. Raw materials for packaging will be 
scarcer and more costly, and higher wages and 
a shortage of farm labor are anticipated. New 
industries in areas where small berries are 
collected have engaged many people who 
formerly picked berries in trade for other goods 
or services or for small pay; this will not only 
curtail the supply of berries for packing but 
will force up the cost of those that are packed. 

In Canada, large tracts of land once used for 

blueberries have been taken over for army 

maneuvers, thus further reducing the supply. 

The competition for labor and for raw material 

and the added uses for domestic products 

brought about by war and war industries point 
toward an increase in prices for most frozen 

foods. E. F. P. 

R. M. L. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the Department of Nutrition, School of Home Economics, University of Alabama 


Further evidence of destruction of thiamine 
in evaporated milk, A. L. DANrELs. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 62, No. 1 (July 1941) 
pp. 127-129. 

The thiamin content of evaporated milk is 
important because of the increased use of this 
milk, particularly in infant feeding. Controlled 
animal feeding tests were carried out, and fresh 
milk was compared with evaporated milk 
diluted 1:1. The thiamin content of the 
evaporated milk was found to be variable, 
and the amount destroyed ranged from 39 to 
60 per cent. The smaller amount of thiamin 
in evaporated milk should be considered in 
infant feeding and whenever a diet high in the 
vitamin is desired. 


The relation between plasma and dietary 
ascorbic acid, A. H. Bryan, D. F. TURNER, 
R. L. HUENEMANN, and G. Lotwin. Am. J. 
Med. Science 202, No. 1 (July 1941) pp. 
77-82. 

The amount of ascorbic acid present in the 
fasting blood plasma varies directly with the 
hence blood plasma 
as a measure of 


intake of vitamin C; 
determinations may 
dietary adequacy with regard to the vitamin. 
In studies with 56 subjects from 12 to 35 


serve 


years of age the ascorbic acid content of plasma 
was found to depend on the daily average 
intake of the vitamin. An intake of 1.7 to 
1.9 mg. of ascorbic acid per kilo of body 
weight was sufficient to maintain an ascorbic 
acid concentration of 1.0 mg. per 100 cc. of 
blood plasma. 


Potassium in animal nutrition, E. ORreEnrt- 
Kemes and E. V. McCotitum. J. Biol. 
Chem. 140, No. 2 (Aug. 1941) pp. 337-352. 
Potassium is shown to be essential for the 

nutrition of animals. When potassium was 

reduced to a very low level in an otherwise 
adequate diet young rats failed to grow nor- 
mally, though length of life was not affected, 
and the fur was rough and thin. Sexual ma- 
turity was delayed in the potassium-deficient 


The 


animals, and they failed to reproduce. 


potassium content of the heart and kidney was 
considerably below normal; the potassium 
content of the muscles was lowered and the 
sodium content increased. 


The pantothenic acid content of the blood of 
mammalia, P. B. PEArson. J. Biol. Chem. 
140, No. 2 (Aug. 1941) pp. 423-426. 
Pantothenic acid has been shown to be a 

nutritional requirement. In the case of many 

vitamins the content of the blood is influenced 
by the amount of them in the diet, and the 
blood level of the vitamin is frequently used 
as a criterion of adequacy. The author there- 
fore studied the pantothenic acid content of the 
blood of man and of several species of mam- 

mals. There was an average value of 20 

micrograms of pantothenic acid per 100 ml. 

of whole blood for man; this was lower than 

for any other species. Approximately 44 per 
cent of the total pantothenic acid of the blood 
of man was found in the plasma. In the dog 
and pig the greater concentration was in the 
plasma; in man, horse, rabbit, and sheep the 
cells contained more per 100 ml. 


Studies on the chemical diagnosis of pellagra 
(nicotinic acid deficiency), H. Fretp, D. 
MELNICK, W. D. Rosrnson, and C. F. 
WILkInson. J. Clin. Investigation 20, No. 4 
(July 1941) pp. 379-386. 

The defects in the methods which have been 
nicotinic acid 
in blood and urine are discussed. No differ- 
ences were found in the nicotinic acid content 
of the whole blood or plasma from normal and 
from deficient subjects so that the method of 


used for the measurement of 


evaluation which has proved satisfactory for 
some of the vitamins is not applicable to the 
measurement of adequacy with regard to 
nicotinic acid. The urinary excretion of 
trigonelline (the methylated form of nicotinic 
acid) showed a consistent decrease in subjects 
who were lacking nicotinic acid. It is, there- 
fore, considered that with subjects on a stand- 
ardized regime the measurement of 
trigonelline in the urine may serve as a measure 
of nicotinic acid nutrition. 


basal 
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Effect of vitamin C on workers exposed to lead 
dust, S. W. Marcumont-Roprinson. J. Lab. 
& Clin. Med. 26, No. 9 (June 1941) pp. 
1478-1481. 

Vitamin C was found to have a beneficial 
effect when added to the diet of workers ex- 
posed to lead dust. The study was made on 
303 regular employees, 80 per cent of whom 
had been in their present occupation for 5 
years and the remainder for a longer period. 
Each man received daily 2 pieces of gum con- 
taining a total of 50 mg. of ascorbic acid. 
Shortly after this treatment was begun there 
was a noticeable decrease in muscular fatigue, 
an increase in efficiency, and a feeling of well- 
being at the end of the work period. Urinaly- 
sis showed no diminution in excretion of lead. 
No symptoms of lead intoxication were ob- 
served. The author believes that absorption 
of lead produces an avitaminosis C and that 
routine administration of 50 mg. of ascorbic 
acid daily protects workers exposed to lead 
dust against the usual effects of chronic lead 
absorption. 


The sparing action of thiamine on body tissue 
catabolism, B. SurE and M. Dicnex. J. 
Nutr. 21, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 445-451. 
Pairs of rats were used to study the change 

in weight of the animals when the diet was 

kept the same in kind and amount but one 
rat of each pair was restricted in thiamin 

intake. All animals lost weight on such a 

diet, but losses were greatest in animals de- 

prived of thiamin. It is concluded that in 
the animals receiving thiamin this vitamin 
had a sparing action on the breakdown of 
body tissue; this action may be associated 
with the role thiamin plays in the intermediary 
metabolism of carbohydrate. Several animals 
were maintained at constant weight by giving 
minute amounts of thiamin; the control ani- 
mals receiving the same amount of food but 

100 times as much thiamin showed no greater 

growth. At this maintenance level thiamin 

did not influence the economy of food utili- 

zation. 


Riboflavin as a factor in economy of food 
utilization, B. SuRE and M. Dicnex. J. 
Nutr. 21, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 453-460. 
Riboflavin in the diet produces greater 
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economy of utilization of food for the synthesis 
of body tissues. This was demonstrated by 
maintaining pairs of rats on the same diet 
except that one of each pair lacked riboflavin. 
The control animals receiving riboflavin made 
greater weight increases and had from 80 to 
several hundred times more fat in their tissues 
than the litter mates without riboflavin. The 
controls also showed gains in protein but 
less than in fat. 


Studies on the vitamin C metabolism of four 
preschool children, M. L. HatHaway and 
F. L. Meyer. J. Nutr. 21, No. 5 (May 
1941) pp. 503-514. 

Four preschool children, two boys and two 
girls, served as subjects for a study of vitamin 
C requirement. They were kept on a constant 
diet low in vitamin C but otherwise adequate. 
At the beginning of the period the children 
were given daily amounts of 50 mg. of pure 
vitamin C in order to saturate their tissues. 
The amount of vitamin C excreted in the urine 
per 24 hours was measured, and the excretion 
following a 200 mg. test dose was taken as a 
standard. Varying amounts of vitamin C 
were then fed in order to find the amount 
which would produce the standard response. 
The least amount which would keep the tissues 
saturated was taken as the daily requirement 
of the children. This requirement was found 
to be 31 mg. of vitamin C daily and was not 
related to sex, age, or body weight for the 
children studied. 


A study of vitamin C nutrition in a group of 
school children. Part II. Dietary evalua- 
tion, E. Murpuy. J. Nutr. 21, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 527-539. 

A study was made of the dietary habits and 
the food values of fruits and vegetables used 
by a group of 86 elementary school children 
in a Maine village in late fall and early spring. 
Concurrent determinations of the vitamin C 
content of the blood plasma showed that 45 
per cent of the children in the autumn and 
nearly 63 per cent in the spring had values of 
less than 0.4 mg. per 100 ml. Only two chil- 
dren in the group had blood values of 0.8 
mg. per 100 ml. at both autumn and spring 
examinations. In one-third of the children 
the gums were found to be inflamed. The low 





was 
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vitamin C content of the blood of the children 
could be accounted for by the diets, which 
contained few vegetables and fruits. More- 
over, storage and methods of cooking used for 
these foods in the region caused large losses 
of the vitamin. Analysis of the cooked foods 
showed the losses to be: potatoes, 27 to 55 
per cent; cabbages, 46 to 67 per cent; rutabagas, 
14 to 50 per cent; and fiddlehead greens, 29 to 
56 per cent. Only one child in 7 reached the 
minimum dietary standard of one good vitamin 
C food daily. 


Iron metabolism in human subjects on daily 
intakes of less than 5 milligrams, R. M. 
LEVERTON. J. Nutr. 21, No. 6 (June 1941) 
pp. 617-631. 

The iron excretion of four healthy college 
girls was studied for several months. The 
subjects lived on a constant diet which con- 
tained optimum amounts of all known dietary 
essentials except that the iron intake was less 
than 5 mg. daily. With an intake of 3.5 
mg. of iron, balance was not obtained and the 
iron content of the serum fell consistently. 
When beef was added to the diet in an amount 
sufficient to give an intake of 6.5 mg. of iron 
daily, the subjects each retained iron within 
the body and the serum iron values rose signifi- 
cantly. It is suggested that measurement of 
the serum iron values may serve as an index 
of adequacy of iron in metabolism studies. 
The results of the study show that 6.5 mg. of 
iron daily is adequate for normal young women 
and that there is more need to emphasize a 
diet liberal in other minerals, protein, and 
vitamins. 


Magnesium balance studies with infants: 
C. F. SHuxers, E. M. Knott, and F. W. 
Scututz. J. Nuir. 22, No. 1 (July 1941) 
pp. 53-64. 

Previous work has shown that a constant 
and adequate supply of magnesium is necessary 
for satisfactory growth. The authors carried 
out balance studies on 9 male infants for the 
first 6 months of their lives to determine the 
amount of magnesium required daily to provide 
this element in the 


Positive balances were obtained when 


retention of 


optimum 
infant. 
the daily intake was from 10 to 20 mg. of 
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magnesium per kilo of body weight; greater 
retentions were obtained when the intake was 
20 mg. per kilo per day. The magnesium 
retention did not appear to be influenced by 
the intake of calcium, phosphorus, or vitamin 
D. There was some evidence, though not 
conclusive, of slightly better retentions when 
honey rather than corn sirup was used as a 
source of carbohydrate. 


The effect of heat on the availability of the 
iron of beef muscle, H. G.OLpHAmM. J. Nutr. 
22, No. 2 (Aug. 1941) pp. 197-203. 

The iron of beef muscle has been reported 
as only 50 per cent available for hemoglobin 
formation in the rat. when beef 
was oven-cooked and fed to anemic rats it gave 
the same rate of hemoglobin formation as did 
an equivalent amount of iron as ferric salt. 
When the beef was vacuum-dried the animals 
were able to regenerate only half as much 
hemoglobin as when the meat was oven-dried. 
It is concluded that the iron in raw beef is in 
the organic form and is only 50 per cent avail- 
able but that oven heat in some way renders 
the organic iron of the meat as available as 
that of an inorganic iron salt; there is no 
information at present as to how heat effects 


However, 


this change. 


and phosphorus studies in normal 
Lancet 2, No. 4 


Calcium 
people, J. D. RoBERTSON. 
(July 26, 1941) pp. 97-99. 
In a study of 60 normal, healthy people 

between the ages of 20 and 40 the serum cal- 
cium and inorganic phosphorus of the blood 
were found to be similar to those reported by 
other workers. In 15 healthy people aged 
60 to 78, values obtained were similar to those 
for the younger adults, indicating that calcium 
metabolism is not changed in old age. The 
need for adequate calcium intake for retention 
in childhood is stressed, and the importance 
of adequate amounts of milk, cheese, or both 
as a source of calcium is discussed. 


Value of “enriched”’ flour in American diets, 
M. Pewter, H. L. Mason, and G. M. 
Hiccins. Proc. Staff Mectings, Mayo Clinic 
16, No. 27 (July 2, 1941) pp. 426-430. 

A “poor” diet similar to that used in many 
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American families was fed as a basal diet 
to groups of rats. The diet was supplemented 
with (1) whole-grain flour, (2) patent white 
flour, and (3) patent white flour restored in 
content of thiamin and riboflavin to the level 
of whole-grain flour. The amount of flour 
used in the supplements was equivalent to 6 
liberal slices of bread. Superior growth was 
obtained with the whole-wheat flour. The 
addition of thiamin to white flour gave im- 
proved growth but was not equal to that 
when both riboflavin and thiamin were added. 
Flour must be enriched with nutrients other 
than riboflavin and thiamin to make it com- 
parable in growth-promoting value to whole- 
wheat flour. 


Further observations on induced thiamine 
(vitamin B;) deficiency and thiamine require- 
ment of man, R. D. Writtams and H. L. 
Mason. Proc. Staff Meetings, Mayo Clinic 
16, No. 28 (July 9, 1941) pp. 433-438. 
Eleven normal healthy women were subjects 

for a study of the effect of prolonged moderate 

deficiency of thiamin. They were under close 
observation throughout the study and con- 
tinued in various hospital activities. The 
diet was similar to that of many American 

families and contained only from 0.40 to 0.45 

mg. (133 to 150 I.U.) of thiamin daily. The 

diet was supplemented with vitamins A, D, C, 

riboflavin, and nicotinic acid. Urine analyses 

were carried out, and the excretion fell to low 
levels in 15 days. Disturbing symptoms of 
thiamin deficiency showed in 93 days for one 

subject; 3 showed no symptoms in 131 days, 5 

in 169 days, and 2 in 196 days. The more 

active subjects were the first to show symptoms. 

A considerable degree of anemia was observed 

in 5 cases. After several weeks of the re- 

stricted diet the subjects became depressed, 
irritable, quarrelsome, fearful, and inefficient 
in work. When the diet was supplemented 
with thiamin there was gradual relief of signs 
and symptoms of deficiency, but complete 
relief was not obtained for several weeks. 

Studies with 6 subjects to determine require- 

ments showed that when the allowance was 

less than from 0.5 to 0.6 mg. of thiamin for 
each 1,000 calories of diet there was fatigue, 
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irritability, poor appetite, insomnia, soreness 
of muscles, decreased activity, and a general 
feeling of poor health. Amounts greater than 
1 mg. of thiamin per 1,000 calories of diet 
gave no additional benefit. The authors rec- 
ommend the thiamin requirement of man to 
be not less than 0.5 mg. and not more than 1.0 
mg. per 1,000 calories of diet of ordinary 
composition. 


Human riboflavin requirement estimated by 
urinary excretion of subjects on controlled 
intake, W. H. SEBRELL, R. E. Butter, J. G. 
Wootey, and H. Isperr. Pub. Health 
Repts. 56, No. 11 (March 14, 1941) pp. 
510-519. 

Studies of the urinary excretion of riboflavin 
in response to varying intakes while on a 
controlled diet indicate that a daily intake of 3 
mg. of riboflavin is adequate for an adult. 
Ten women served as subjects on a ration 
containing 0.5 mg. of riboflavin per 2,400 
calories. The daily excretion of riboflavin 
fell to an average of 77 micrograms on the diet 
and during this depletion period 6 of the 
subjects showed cheilosis [swelling of the lips] 
with fissures at the angles of the lips. When 
riboflavin was given, cheilosis disappeared and 
the excretion of this vitamin increased rapidly. 
When large doses of riboflavin were given, the 
excretion increased, but only from 50 to 80 
per cent could be accounted for in the urine. 
When the intake was 0.05 mg. per kilo there 
was a large increase in urinary excretion, and 
this amount was therefore considered to be 
above the normal requirement, while 0.025 
mg. per kilo was marginal or below normal. 
On this basis the daily requirement of riboflavin 
for an adult was calculated to be approximately 
3 mg. 


Dietary requirements for fertility and lactation. 
Role of p-amino benzoic acid and inositol 
in lactation, B. Sure. Science 94, No. 2433 
(Aug. 15, 1941) p. 167. 

In a study of reproduction and lactation in a 
group of rats the author found that p-amino- 
benzoic acid is an essential dietary factor for 
the rat and that inositol is possibly essential. 

E. N. T. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Determination of nutritional status, E. W. 
McHenry. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 231-235. 

Included in this report of dietary surveys 
carried on in four Canadian cities (see page 
677) under the auspices of the Council of 
Nutrition is a statement of the Canadian 
Dietary Standards. The adult requirement 
of calcium is given as 0.6 gm. and of iron as 
10 mg. There is no summary of standards for 
vitamins.—A. M. 


Building better bodies. Consumers’ Guide T, 
No. 15 (May 1, 1941) pp. 3-4, 14. 
approximately one-third of the 
young men examined under the Selective 
Service System were found unfit for military 
service and because about one-third of these 
rejections were due to nutritional deficiencies, 
the government has become much concerned. 
When in 1936 a similar situation was discovered 
in England camps were set up for rejected 
candidates between 17 and 22 years of age. 
These camps were continued for nearly two 
years, each man remaining there for an average 
of 9 weeks. Good environment, sound sleep, 
hard work, healthy recreation, good food, and 
a program designed to induce contentment were 
Of these men 87 per cent im- 


Because 


emphasized. 

proved enough to meet the army requirements. 

In Durham, North Carolina, a former C.C.C. 

camp has been equipped to take care of 200 

boys, half of them rejectees from the Selective 

Service and half undernourished young men 

now at work on N.Y.A. projects. Results are 

eagerly awaited.—D. G. K. 

Living with heart disease, L. F. BisHop, Jr., 
and R. V. BENNETT. Hygeia 19, No. 9 
(Sept. 1941) pp. 708-710+. 

Heart disease is the No. 1 cause of death, 
but people from all walks of life live for many 
years with recognized diseases of the heart. 
There may be a benign murmur, a congenital 
heart disease, goiter heart, or rheumatic heart, 
or the heart may belong in the arteriosclerotic 


groups. Some adjustment in one’s way of 


life is usually necessary, but with a sound 
regimen and with continuation of one’s inter- 
ests a useful, happy life can result. It is 
important to consider this, for biological science 
has increased the life expectancy beyond 60 
years. Less than 100 years ago only 2.6 
per cent of our population were 65 or more 
years old, while today there are over 6 per cent. 
It is an advantage to our country to lengthen 
the productive period of skilled labor of men 
and women of energy, talent, and efficiency.— 
D. G. K. 


Coordinating the dietitian’s work with related 
community activities, S. E. Sapow. J. Am. 
Diet. Assocn. 17, No. 4 (April 1941) pp. 
321-328. 

Feeding people has been a major factor in 
the rise and fall of nations. Our government 
is aware of the relation between an adequate 
defense program and the nutrition of the 
total population and has recommended to 
every state that defense councils be formed 
with health, welfare, and consumer interest 
represented. The dietitian needs to be aware 
of the needs of her community beyond her job. 
A patient should leave a hospital with diet 
instruction practical for his own situation, 
especially from economic and racial stand- 
points.—E. H. 

Flight from the land, E. Catpweti. McCall’s 
68, No. 8 (May 1941) pp. 20-22, 92. 

The farmer has become a public charge. 
Millions of farm people are moving, though 
they would prefer to stay on the land. Ma- 
chinery and commercialized farming have 
reduced the need for farm labor and put much 

This means a new 
Some look for work 


of it on a day-labor basis. 
class of landless people. 

in cities, and some become seasonal workers; 
most of them descend into the bottom third 
of income groups unable to buy proper food. 
The government, recognizing that the farm 
problem is now a national emergency, is sub- 
sidizing farmers, big and little. The poor in 
the South are without milk, vegetables, or meat 
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but are still raising cotton. Day laborers in 
the West are helping raise corn and wheat for 
warehouses. This and other countries need 
foods to make people strong and healthy.— 
E. H. 


Pre-war European population policies, G. F. 
McC ieary. Milbank Mem. Fund (Quart. 
19, No. 2 (April 1941) pp. 105-120. 

Before 1939, policies were in operation in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and Sweden 
for promotion of population growth, apparently 
“adopted in the confident belief that fertility 
can be increased by legislation.” In France 
the most important feature was the family 
allowance system by which wages were auto- 
matically increased as the number of children 
in the wage earner’s family increased. This 
policy was based on the assumption that the 
decline in fertility was largely economic. A 
similar system was made compulsory in Bel- 
gium in 1930. There was no evidence that in 
either France or Belgium the family allowances 
checked the fall in the birth rate. 

Italy’s policy, initiated by Mussolini in 
1927, was more comprehensive. Bachelors 
were specially taxed and were at serious disad- 
vantage for government positions. Special 
privileges were given parents with large fam- 
ilies. Penalties for illegal abortions were 
increased. Birth-control propaganda and sale 
of contraceptives were prohibited. In spite 
of these and other measures, the birth rate fell 
from 27.7 in 1926 to 23.6 in 1938. 

In Germany a law was passed by the National 
Socialists to encourage fertility by granting 
loans (to be exchanged for household articles) 
to young people who wished to marry; the 
loans were to be repaid at the rate of 1 per cent 
per month, and a quarter of the original sum 
borrowed was canceled at the birth of each 
child. The family allowance system was 
introduced. Bachelors were taxed. Large 
families were given special privileges. The 
duty of the German people to marry and rear 
healthy and racially sound children was highly 
publicized. The German birth rate increased 
from 15.1 in 1932 to 20.3 in 1939. 

The Swedish policy was based on democratic 
and nonrepressive measures. Gainful employ- 
ment of women was not discouraged. No 
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disabilities were imposed on an unmarried 
person. There were no restrictions on birth- 
control propaganda. Abortions could legally 
be performed for “eugenic and ethical’ as 
well as therapeutic reasons. Loans were made 
to young couples, but repayment at the gov- 
ernment rate was expected. The Swedish 
program “was based on the postulate that 
parenthood should be voluntary, that there 
should be no births of unwanted children.” 
That this democratic policy will be successful 
cannot be proved at present. Malthus’s con- 
clusion that such measures “when not mixed 
with religion, as in China and some other 
countries, are seldom calculated to answer the 
end which they aim at,” seems to have held 
true in many European countries.—C. M. G. 


Making bullets out of vitamins, H. Morcan. 
Nation’s Bus. 29, No. 4 (April 1941) pp. 
17-19. 

In a general health program under the 
guidance of Paul V. McNutt, industry is try- 
ing to increase productive efficiency by reducing 
accidents, occupational diseases, and sickness. 
Industrial accidents now account for only 5 
per cent of time lost by American workers, 
so that efforts are now being made to improve 
the workers’ living habits. In a stove manu- 
facturing plant in Mansfield, Ohio, the biopho- 
tometer was used to determine vitamin A 
deficiency by measuring the rate of regenera- 
tion of visual purple in the eyes of workers 
matching white porcelain. Workers found to 
have a deficiency added more of the foods con- 
taining vitamin A to their diets or took a 
daily dose of 30,000 units. Forty per cent of 
the color matchers were brought up to optimum 
level, rejections of the porcelain were reduced 
to 0.3 per cent, and there was a saving to the 
company of $5,000 a year. Some workers no 
longer needed glasses. Several other com- 
panies have used vitamins to reinforce the 
workers’ diets, and many have health programs. 
These activities are financially profitable, and 
it is hoped that they will result in a healthier 
nation.—E. H. 


British children can take it, M. Extor. Par- 
ents’ Mag. 16, No. 6 (June 1941) pp. 24-25+. 
Less than one-eighth of the normal number 
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of school-age children (about 50,000) remain 
in the whole area of Greater London. Of the 
evacuated children with mothers, 
brothers, and sisters; others are unaccom- 
Everything is being done 
They have not only 


some are 


panied by relatives. 
to help them to “‘fit in.” 
protection against death and disaster but also 
opportunities for better health and broader 
has its medical 
service; every village, its clinic. Nutrition 
is reasonably good because children have priori- 
ties in most of the protective foods. Special 
effort will probably be made to increase their 
supply of vitamins A, C, and D. The rate of 
maternal mortality is very low. Some of the 
babies born outside of crowdéd city conditions 
It is impossible to 


experience. Every school 


may have a better start. 
know now what will happen to family ties as a 
result of this separation. There has 
no attempt to have the realities of the war 
ignored, but farsighted planning and ingenuity 
based on the best child guidance standards have 
tried to determine that health, school, and play 
shall continue on a “business as usual” basis.— 


D. G. K. 


been 


Homes for our rural people, F. L. Erp. Pub. 
Health Nursing 33, No. 5 (May 1941) pp. 
293-297. 

This description of housing conditions in 
rural Georgia gives some idea of the hazards 
to health which the public health nurse finds 
in trying to carry out her program. “Any 
public health program will suffer as long as our 
people live in houses which do not protect 
them from outside forces of wind, rain, sun, 
and insects; which have unsanitary water sup- 
plies and sewage disposal; which have not 
sufficient room for sleeping and eating at least. 
These are minimum them 
might be added the necessity for paint, some 
semblance of beauty, provision for storage 
space, room for more than sleeping and eating, 
adequate lighting and refrigeration. Our 
democracy is dependent upon the home. If 
our civilization is to survive, the home must 


essentials. To 


be a decent place in which to live.””—A. M. 


Malnourished children in the school, G. M. 
WHEATLEY. Pub. Health Nursing 33, No. 5 
(May 1941) pp. 300-305. 
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In the New York City school health service 
the term ‘“‘below par” has been adopted to 
designate those children who formerly were 
called malnourished. This has been done 
because malnutrition suggests dietary defi- 
ciencies, and it has been repeatedly demon- 
strated that many factors other than diet 
contribute to the condition. The appraisal of 
the physical appearance of children includes a 
consideration of the type of body build, the 
amount of subcutaneous fat and of muscle, the 
color of the mucous membranes, posture, facial 
expression, and progress in growth as shown by 
height and weight. The aim is to estimate the 
general well-being of the child and to formulate 
a plan for the individual child to guide the 
school nurse in her follow-up. In this way 
something is really done for the below-par 
child and theory really becomes practice in 
public health.—A. M. 


Doctors urge change in liquor sales method. 
Science News Letter 39, No. 24 (June 14, 
1941) p. 375. 

At the recent American Medical Association 
convention Drs. Leo Alexander, Merrill Moore, 
and Abraham Myerson of the Washingtonian 
Hospital in Boston recommended that the 
makers of alcoholic beverages conform to the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
placing a warning label on every bottle of 
alcoholic beverage, and urged acceptance of the 
following: “Directions For Use: Use moderately 
and not on successive days. Eat well while 
drinking and, if necessary, supplement food by 
vitamin tablets while drinking. Warning: 
May be habit-forming; not for use by children. 
If this beverage is indulged in immoderately, 
it may cause intoxication (drunkenness), later 
neuralgia and paralysis (neuritis) and serious 
mental derangement, such as delirium tremens 
and other curable and incurable mental dis- 
eases, as well as kidney and liver damage.” 
They also said, “A sensible warning label will 
probably exert a wholesome influence upon the 
attitude of the community. At present only 
those who want to be enlightened can be 
reached by any educational program, and we 
can think of no better vehicle for carrying 
education to those who need it most than the 
label of the liquor bottle itself.”—C. M. G. 
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Rural housing conditions in an Illinois town- 
ship, L. Sprker. Soc. Serv. Rev. 15, No. 1 
(March 1941) pp. 81-103. 

The recent increase of interest in housing, 
plus the realization that not all rural dwellers 
live in green pastures, has focused attention 
on rural housing. This study of Central 
Township was undertaken to determine crowd- 
ing and housing facilities in a rural and some- 
what deteriorated township populated prin- 
cipally by white natives. The situation 
revealed is not typical of rural Illinois but may 
be fairly general in certain economically poor 
agricultural regions. In the homes studied the 
housing space was adequate during the warm 
months, permitting 1.5 rooms per person, but 
heating by stoves and the limited number of 
these diminished the space to 0.5 room per 
person when heat was necessary. Sleeping 
arrangements were good, but almost all the 
homes lacked some or many of the facilities 
with which most town or city homes are 
equipped, causing inconvenience to most 
householders and resulting in downright health 
hazards to some. The isolation of rural dwell- 
ers has been decreased by automobiles, better 
roads, telephones, improved mail delivery, and 
radio. However, many roads became im- 
passable in bad weather; over 12 per cent of the 
population had no type of transportation; and 
one-third were without telephones and the 
remainder had rural party lines. Mail delivery 
was as good as possible. 

Two advantages were found in the rural 
housing of this township: The homes were single 
dwellings, and circumstances contributed to the 
development of jacks-of-all-trades. However, 
“were it possible by some means to provide all 
the people of Central Township with com- 
fortable homes, the plan would not be perma- 
nent; for the land, the only source of income, 
is not rich enough to afford the proper upkeep 
of the homes.”—C. M. G. 


British welfare carries on, M. A. Tuomas. 
Survey Graphic 30, No. 6 (June 1941) pp. 
335-339 +. 

This article tells how British social workers 
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maintained normal services as far as possible 
while adapting themselves to the new problems 
arising out of war conditions and how they 
extended the scope of their services to meet 
these needs.—C. M. G. 


In spite of illness, K. B. Jackson. Survey 
Midmthly. T7, No. 4 (April 1941) pp. 110-112. 
By integrating medicine, group work, and 

case work, the staff of the Rhode Island Hos- 

pital in Providence is helping a group of young 
diabetics to lead normal lives in spite of their 
illness. In recognition of the need for normal 
activities to counteract the thwarting of inter- 
ests and ambitions by chronic illness, the clinic 
staff planned a+club for the young people 
attending the clinic. Most of the responsi- 
bility for the club fell on the clinic social 
worker, who discussed the individual needs and 
problems of each patient, made home contacts, 
and selected a nucleus group of boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years. Younger 
patients were to be invited to special parties 
but would be absorbed into recreational groups 
with nondiabetics for regular activities. The 
program was carried on through the Y.W.C.A. 
and its staff. The first party was so successful 
that the young people clamored for a regular 
weekly meeting. During the winter and spring 
they learned much about their common handi- 
cap, diabetes, and lost their embarrassment 
about their illness. Since physical activity 
aids proper utilization of sugar, active games 
and sports were an important part of their 
recreational program. Summer found most 
of the club members and the younger patients 
at Beach Pond Camp following the regular 
program with normal children. The club is 
now in its third year, with new activities and 
interests. This experiment in co-operative 
planning by case-work and group-work agen- 
cies has taught the workers much about the 
young diabetic patients, and the children have 
learned at least two great lessons—that devel- 
opment, self-control, and good sportsmanship 
help in adjustment to a chronic illness, and that 
diabetes need not be a bar to normal, happy 
lives.—C. M. G. 
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MISCELLANY 


Home Economics in American Education 
Week. A folder of suggestions from the 
Department of Home Economics in the Na 
tional Education Association was mentioned 
na September editorial. ‘Too late for inclusion 
arlier, we have received information that it is 
yn sale by the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., at 10 cents a copy, with discounts for 


juantity orders 


Informative Labeling. Home economists at 
the Chicago meeting will remember Mrs 
Howe’s report of the progress made by the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council in ob 
taining the co-operation of retailers and the 
nterest of consumers in informative labeling 
Chey will be glad to know that besides the book 
mn Informative Selling, noted on page 668, the 
Council can supply the following teaching aids 
jot previously noted in the JOURNAL: “‘Food 
Labels Approved by the National Consumer 
Retailer Council” and “Textile Labels Ap 
yroved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council,” two mimeographed leaflets describing 
the Council’s projects, free in limited quantities. 
\ddress the National Consumer-Retailer Coun 
cil, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 


“Buying Boys’ Suits.” ‘This is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1877 of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. It is written by Clarice 
Scott of the Bureau of Home Economics and 
will be gratefully received by those who buy 


coats and trousers for boys 


Good Teachers’ Mistakes. Seven actual 
school incidents with constructive analysis of 
the child-parent-teacher relations are gathered 
together for publication by the U. S. Office of 
Education under the title “Our Adventures 
with Children.”’ 
from Volume 26 of School Life, and single 
\rticle titles: 
“Developing the 


Itisa reprint of seven articles 


copies are free for the asking. 
‘Too Much Mothering!,”’ 
Inquiring Mind,” “Son Is Defiant,” “‘Good 
Teachers Sometimes Make Mistakes,” ‘“Teach 
ng Patriotism in Home and School,”’ ““Coopera 
An Asset to School Adminis- 


tion of Parents 


tration,” and “Schools Plan Cooperative 
Project for Homes.” 


Refugee Children in the U. S. American 
families who would like to care for some Euro 
pean refugee child “for the duration” will find 
clear and detailed presentation of what would 
be required in the Children’s Bureau, U. S 
Department of Labor, Publication No. 268, 
“Care of Children Coming to the United 
States for Safety under the Attorney General’s 
Order of July 13, 1940.”" It is available free 
on request as long as the supply lasts. 


Youth, War, and Marriage. The summer 
issue of Marriage and Family Living carried 
two articles of special interest to home econo 
mists: a report of a panel discussion on “Prob 
lems of Youth in the National Emergency” and 
a stimulating discussion of “The Changing 
Cultural Ideals of the Family” by Florian 
Znaniecki of the University of Illinois. The 
latter analyzes the now evolving “ideal of mar 
riage as a permanent erotic relation” which 
involves “not a total rejection of the traditional 
conjugal relation in favor of the traditional 
erotic relation, but such a development of the 
latter as to have it include some of the most 
important activities of the former, organized in 
a new way under the standards and norms of 
personal altruism instead of individual sub- 
ordination to the family system.” 


O.K. on Comics. Even emotionally un- 
stable children need the ‘“‘funnies,’”’ according 
to psychiatrists writing in the American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry. The lurid, blood-and 
thunder adventures of Superman, Buck Rogers, 
the Bat Man, Flash Gordon, Popeye, and the 
Red Comet do no harm—in some cases help 
resolve the child’s inner conflicts. 


Children, Too, Need Doctors. The medical 
needs of our armed forces should not absorb 
the attention of doctors to the neglect of 
women and children, Dr. Martha M. Eliot of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau pointed out in the 
August issue of the Medical Woman’s Journal. 
“That obstetricians and _ pediatricians are 
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allowed to give up their service in the civilian 
population and enroll in the medical corps of 
the armed forces illustrates how unintelligent 
we are in planning to meet the needs of the 
nation as a whole.”” She reminded her readers 
that even in normal times services for maternity 
and child-health supervision are insufficient 
and told of her survey of war conditions in 
England and of lessons that America can draw 


from them 


Teachers’ Aids. Posters, pamphlets, films 
on maternal and child health subjects ar 
listed in two 10-cent mimeographed publica 
tions of the National Maternal and Child 
Health Council, 1710 Eye Street, N.W., Wash 
ington, D.C. An _ invaluable roundup of 
source data from which to build study courses, 
improve teaching techniques, promote better 
health for mothers and children is in this four 


part list. 


Educating Free Men. “Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy” is the newest 
volume prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington, D.C. Cost of the book is 50 
cents. A study-discussion outline has also been 
prepared for use in study clubs, public affairs 
forums, teachers’ meetings, and councils on 
education and defense 


“That Hideous Thing--Racial Hatred.’’ 
Dr. S. J. Kopetzky, president of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, in the July 15 
issue of the New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine discussed “The Doctor in the Defense 
Program” and urged that the state’s 2,500 
medical men of foreign extraction be inte 
grated into the medical defense program, 
warning against the mental contagion of race 
hatred. He further advocated compulsory 
remedial therapy for the 1-B category of army 


registrants 


Home Economics- -Agriculture Partnership. 
Co-operative educational programs in voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics are 
outlined in an 11-page booklet, ‘‘“Farm-Family 
Living,” Vocational Division Monograph No. 
22, U. S. Office of Education. They aim at 
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meeting the needs of adult farmers and their 
wives, out-of-school young persons of rural 
communities who want to establish themselves 
on farms, and high school students of agricul 
ture and homemaking 


The Farmer’s Share. A pictorial chart from 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
shows that the proportion of the consumers’ 
dollar which the farmer receives from various 
types of farm products varied in 1940 from 58 
cents for eggs to 9 cents for the wheat used ir 
soda crackers. The explanation given is 
differences in the degree of processing and the 
amount of other marketing services required to 
transfer each food from the farmer to the con 


sumer 


Our Northern Neighbors, Canada and New- 
foundland. Building America, photographic 
magazine concerned with contemporary Amer 
ican problems, devotes No. 6 of Volume 6 to 
“Our Northern Neighbors ; Sponsored by the 
Society for Curriculum Study, Building America 
is doing an excellent piece of work in educating 
both young people and their elders. It is pub 
lished monthly, October through May, by 
Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City, at 30 cents a copy. It is de 
signed particularly for use in high schools, 
colleges, vouth organizations 


Hostel for Domestics. The war will bring 
to British domestic servants real advancement 
if a suggestion advanced by the National Coun 
cil of Women is followed. The Council urges 
that every sizable town have a hostel for do 
mestic workers from which employees would go 
out by the hour or day, after application and 
payment of wages to the superintendent 
Procedure with nurses in nursing homes is 
pointed to as worthy of emulation. Under 
this plan the present occupational hazard of 
loneliness and of exploitation would disappear 
When unemployed, the woman would share in 
the communal life of the hostel, enroll in its 
educational classes, get further training which 
would increase her value to employers. 


Overtime in British Defense Industries. 
Extensive overtime, above the standard 48 
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hours a week, has proved unsatisfactory in 
British 
bring a proportional increase in production but 


war industries. It not only fails to 


in some cases actually lowers output. Ab 


senteeism and sickness increase, though rest 


periods—particularly if the worker can eat 


then—help somewhat. Thus reports the Au 
gust Labor Information Bulletin of the U.S 
Department of Labor 

Morale in London’s Shelters. Study pro 


yrams, forums on a wide range of subjects, 


circulating libraries, entertainment are means 
to keep a healthy morale among ‘“‘shelterers,”’ 
according to a brief report in the September 6 
School and Society 


made for improved methods of keeping up the 


issue of Plans are being 


people’s spirits during the winter to come 


Educating Giovanni, Johann, Ivan, and 
Johnny. The Fascist, the Nazi, the 


munist, and the democratic theory and methods 


Com 


of education are contrasted in Pamphlet No. 15 
in the Education and National Defense Series 
of the U 
“Education under Dictatorships and in De- 


S. Office of Education under the title 
mocracies.”” This 15-cent publication, which 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 
hash of what we already know 

tion trends in the United States and in the three 


is no mere re 
It traces educa 


leading dictatorship countries, gives criteria for 
judging democratic education, and should make 


educators alert to danger signals in the land 


The Na 
head 


After War 
tional Resources 
quarters in Washington, D. C., has published 
an interesting 17-page booklet, “After Defense 

What?” It 


shifting to peacetime activities 


Full Employment? 
Planning Board, with 


presents clearly the postwar 
problem ol 
without a transitional low-employment slump. 
Only energetic and intelligent teamwork be 
tween workers, farmers, business leaders, and 
public officials can prevent this tragic interlude 
Che publication tells of plans already being 
worked out and others yet to be undertaken, 
points to areas in need of exploration, and in 


vites co-operation of public and private agencies 


in this intricate task 
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New York State Nutrition Conference. 
“Nutrition in Action”’ was the keynote of the 
third State Nutrition Conference held at the 
New York State College of Home Economics 
at Ithaca, New York, July 10 to 12 and at 
tended by over 400 professional home econ 


omists, educators, public health people, 
physicians, nurses, members of county nutri 
committees, and other interested men 
and women. The speakers included Harriet 
Elliott, Helen S. Mitchell, Dr. Norman Jolliffe, 
Mrs. Beatrice Hall Kneeland, Dean Carl E. 
Ladd, Dr. Helen Monsch, Marie Belle Fowler, 
Grace M. Henderson, Flora Rose, and Flora 
rhurston. 


of the discussion may be obtained on request 


tion 


\ 6-page mimeographed summary 


from Miss Lorna Barber, Extension Service in 
Home Economics, Ithaca, New York 
National Resources Planning Board. [Iwo 
recent reports may be of interest to extension 
workers and others concerned with planning 
and land use. ‘Federal Aids to Local Plan 
ning”’ is a guide to the services and data avail 
for use in 
“Land Clas- 


able in the federal government 
connection with local planning. 

sification in the United States” gives a compre 
hensive exposition of the status, methods, and 
geographic coverage of land classification in 
the United States, indicates the importance of 
certain characteristics common to all land- 
classification work, and lists general and specific 
recommendations. The reports are in quarto 
size and may be obtained from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


for 30 and 60 cents a copy respectively. 


“What Is the I.L.0.?” William Menke, a 
manufacturer who attended the 1937 session of 
the International Labor 
Geneva, has written an excellent little pamphlet 
explaining the office and its workings. This 
may be obtained free from the National I.L.O. 
Committee, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City. Home economists who are a bit vague 
about this organization will find its perusal 


Organization at 


rewarding. I.L.O. is an example of co-opera 
tive organization for international accord during 


the critical reconstruction of this 


battered world. 


postwar 
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GENERAI 


Conference of Food Service Directors. This 
is a reminder to home economists and other 
readers concerned with group food service that 
the seventh annual Conference of Food Service 
Directors will be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, on November 6, 7, and 8; that 
program and exhibits bid fair to be well up to 
the usual high standard; and that further in 
formation can be obtained from the local chair- 
man, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Child Study Association of America. “‘Fam 
ily Morale in a World at War” will be the gen 
eral theme of the Child Study Association of 
\merica’s Annual Institute on November 14 
and 15 at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. Expected speakers include Brigadier 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Paul V. McNutt, 
Dr. Martha Eliot of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Dr. James Plant, Dr. Lawrence K. 
Frank, W. Carson Ryan, Mark A. McCloskey, 
and Eduard C. Lindeman. Further details 
may be obtained from the Child Study Asso- 
ciation, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Adult Education. On October 1 the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education moved its 
offices to 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City, which is also the address of the new 
Institute of Adult Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Since 1925 the 
Association had been enjoying grants from the 
Ca rmegie Cr )rporation, but the belief now is 
that the funds would yield more socially valu 
able results if they were mainly devoted to 
training leaders, publishing materials of in 
struction for adults at many educational levels, 
and developing a program of research. The 
Carnegie Corporation has, therefore, made a 
grant of $350,000 to Columbia University for 
the establishment of an institute to promote 
these aims during the next decade. The Asso- 
ciation will continue as a membership organiza- 




















NOTES 


tion and many of its activities will go forward. 
including its annual meeting and some publica 
tions. Its Journal of Adult Education was 
discontinued after the issue of October 1941 

American and Canadian Country Women. 
Mrs. Alfred Watt, president of the Associated 
Country Women of the World, arranged a 
regional conference for country women of 
Canada and the United States in Ottawa fron 
September 3 to 10. Wartime problems of food 
nutrition, natural resources for the “permanent 
practical good to be wrested from today’s 
emergency consumer protec tion, were among 
the subjects discussed by distinguished speakers 
and at informal round tables. 

National Consumer-Retailer Council. Miss 
Harriet Elliott, associate administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and head of 
its consumer division, has been made an honor 
ary member of the Council. This distinctior 
was conferred as a recognition of her marked 
interest in the Council’s method of approach t 
consumer problems and in its program for in 
formative merchandising and the wider use of 
standards for consumer goods. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College. The first Conference o1 
Family Life Education sponsored by the College 
and held on the campus from July 7 to 12 was 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary G. Bickler. 
parent education specialist. Nineteen adults 
and 21 children attended. While such topics 
as mental health and emotional problems, child 


health, child nutrition, clothing for the child, 


music and art in the home, physical recreation 
for the child, and literature for children were 
being considered by the adults, the children 
played and learned under the supervision of 
child-training authorities 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. 


As a result of executive board action to make 
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the Association’s fiscal year conform to that of 
the A.H.E.A., the new membership year now 
begins in September. 

The following new departments have been 
added to the Association with representation on 
the executive board: dietetics, research, and 
colleges. 

University of Arkansas. 
ference, a school lunch directors’ conference, a 


A housing con- 
restaurant managers’ conference, and a training 
conference for supervisors of housekeeping aids 
were held at the University during the 1941 
summer session. Visiting instructors this sum- 
mer were Ivol Spafford, who taught two gradu- 
ate courses in home economics education, and 
Helen Topp of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, who taught two graduate courses in 
applied art. 

Extension Service. folklore 
festivals were staged in Stone, Searcy, and 


County-wide 


Benton Counties as a part of the extension pro- 


gram in community activities. 


“The Rural Woman’s Part in National 
Defense”? was the theme of the 13th annual 
meeting of the Arkansas Council of Home 


Demonstration Clubs held at the State Schools 
Blind and Deaf in Little Rock from 
September 3 to 6. Mrs. King, 
woman’s editor of the Country Gentleman and 
Dr. A. M. Harding, president of the University 


for the 
Caroline 


Arkansas, were guest speakers. As usual, 
with the exception of the guest speakers, only 
home demonstration club members appeared 
on the Council program 

Farm Security Administration. 
now has 12 F.S.A. supervisory districts instead 


Arkansas 


of 9. Marthell Scoggins, Annice B. Rye, and 
Anna JI. Garrett are the new district home 
management supervisors with headquarters in 
Little Rock. Miss Scoggins was previously 
home management supervisor in Garland 
County; Miss Rye, in Crittenden County; and 


Miss Garrett, in Craighead County. 


COLORADO 


Extension Service. The fifth annual sum 
mer school for extension workers was held at 
Colorado State College of 
Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, from June 14 to 


July 3. Six 


Agriculture and 


courses offered were ones on 


Methods in Extension Work by M. C. Wilson 
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of the U. S. Extension Service; The Rural 
Home by Connie J. Bonslagel, state home 
demonstration agent in Arkansas; Rural 
Sociology as Related to the Extension Job by 
R. W. Roskelley, Colorado State College; Land 
Use in Relation to Farm Adjustments by W. E. 
Grimes, Kansas State College; Agricultural 
Finance by W. I. Myers, Cornell University; 
and Agricultural Marketing for Extension 
Workers by Roy M. Green, president of Colo- 
rado State College. Twenty-two states and 
the Hawaiian Islands were represented. 

Audrey Sandstead, home demonstration 
agent in Rio Grande County, has been trans- 
ferred to Yuma County and been succeeded by 
Edna Poyner; Gwendolyn Shultz has gone to 
Sedgwick County to replace Esther Elliott 
Curtis, who has a position in Hawaii; Mary C. 
Taylor has been appointed assistant home 
demonstration agent in Weld County; and 
Allene Ohlsson is the first home demonstration 
agent in Moffat County. 

The Rural Housing Conference at Colorado 
State College, Fort Collins, on June 30 and 
July 1 was attended by representatives from 
17 states, Hawaii, and the U. S. Department of 
Topics discussed included: “The 
Present Situation—the Home 
Stake and Possibilities in Rural Housing,” 
“Choice of Materials and Factors Affecting 
“Use of Native Materials in Land- 
scaping,” “Planning the Rural Home,” and 
“Organization of a State-wide Rural Housing 


Agriculture. 
Economist’s 


Choice,” 


Program.” 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Officers elected at the May meeting included 
president, Annie R. Dyer, New Britain, and 
corresponding secretary, Alice Pond, Branford. 

The executive council is studying the Asso- 
ciation’s organization to bring it in line with 
that of the A.H.E.A. 
“three-way” plan for 
special interest committees or divisions, and a 
Where there are no 


This has meant a 


standing committees, 
regional plan for action. 
local clubs, area groups are being set up with 
“key” home economists on call to contact local 
home economists. 

Connecticut Nutrition for Defense Com- 


mittee. Under the chairmanship of Marion 
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Evans Dakin, county nutrition committees are 
being rapidly organized to carry out the recom 
mendations on Community Planning for Nutri 
tion 

State Department of Education. The Lx 
partment held its third annual convocation at 
the Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, on October 4. Governor Hurley and 
Dr. Clyde Hill, head of the Graduate School of 
Education at the College, addressed the as 
sembly 

State Teachers’ Meeting. The annual fall 
meeting for homemaking teachers was held in 
Hartford on September 27. Berenice Mallory 
and Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion assisted with the program 

Connecticut College. Beatrice Dodd, °39, 
has been appointed assistant in the home eco 
nomics department and director of Emil) 
Abbey House, the co operative dormitory. 

An extension course entitled Nutrition and 
National Defense is being offered to residents 
of New London and the vicinity by Mildred 
Burdett of the faculty. 

St. Joseph College. Katherine Nugent, 
formerly research assistant in nutrition at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Alice Gallivan of New Haven have joined the 
faculty 

Helen Zwolanek has resigned to take a posi 
tion at the University of Illinois, and Margaret 
Connor to study at Columbia University. 

University of Connecticut. R. Constance 
Hastie, formerly of Juniata College, will 
teach the courses in clothing and costum«s 
design this vear 

Public Schools. At Moodus the new add 
tion to the Nathan Hale High School includes 
two rooms for the homemaking department 

At Rocky Hill the addition to the Central 
Junior High School includes a large room o1 
the second floor adapted for teaching many 
phases of homemaking 

At Windsor Locks the new high school build 
ing was occupied last year, but the homemaking 


room was not finished nor the course started 


until this September 

At Wallingford the homemaking department 
has moved from the basement to the second 
floor of the high school building. Two large 
rooms have been entirely made over with built 


| November 


in storage space, unit kitchens, towel dryers, 
and a modern color scheme for the walls. 

Morris High School has been loaned the 
social rooms at the Town Hall fer an impro 
vised homemaking department 

In New London one of the old buildings at 
Williams Memorial Institute, which is used as 
the Girls’ Public High School, has been re 
modeled to be used as a homemaking depart 
ment 

Extension Service. Ellen Van Cleef re 
signed in July to marry Floyd Barlow. They 
are making their home in Wooster, Ohio. Miss 
Van Cleef had been extension specialist W 
clothing for 16 vears 

Katherine Tingley, recently home demonstra 
tion agent in Preble County, Ohio, became 


clothing specialist on October 1 


DELAWARI 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
Che president for the forthcoming year is Mrs 
Deborah Hill, Brown Vocational School Cafe 
teria, Wilmington, and the secretary is Ger 
trude Holloway, Georgetown. 

University of Delaware. During the sum 
mer Henrietta Fleck studied at Ohio State 
University and Florence Holmes at lowa State 
College 

Elizabeth G. Kelly’s revision of her labora 
tory manual for college classes, Elementary 
Clothing, is to be ready for use this fall 

Amy Rextrew, director of home economics 
will study at Ohio State University during the 
fall quarter 

Wilmington Public Schools. Mrs. Marian 
McCaughn has been appointed city supervisor 
of home economics to succeed Elizabeth M« 
Daniel, who has resigned after having served 
Miss McDaniel 
was the first supervisor in the city system 

Mrs. Arlene Stayton has resigned from the 
staff of the Warner Junior High School, and 
Mrs. Hester Thomas, from that of the Bayard 
Junior High School. Janet Tharp, formerly of 
the Warner School, has accepted a position at 
the Alfred I. du Pont School. Mrs. Charlotte 
Thornton, formerly of Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Louise Hague, formerly of North 
Carolina, are new home economics teachers 


many years in this position 


in Wilmington. 








JS 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Columbia Home Economics 


Upon invitation of Dr. 


District of 
Association. 
Stanley, chief of the U. S. 
Economics, the Association’s October 4 meeting 


Louise 
Bureau of Home 


was a visit to the Research Center at Belts- 
ville. From 3 to 5 o’clock in 
was spent in visiting the food and nutrition 
clothing and 


the afternoon 


exhibits and the textiles and 
equipment displays 
After a short business meeting, supper was 


served to the group 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia. Bess M. Baird, 
formerly head of the home economics depart 
ment at the Georgia Normal School, Georgia 
Normal College, and Georgia State Teachers 
College, and professor of foods at the School 
of Home Economics at the University since its 
reorganization in 1933, has retired and returned 
One of the 
early presidents of the Georgia Home Eco- 


to her home in Portland, Indiana. 


nomics Association, her contribution to home 
economics education in Georgia had extended 
over a period of 25 years. She is an honorary 
member of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Dean Mary E. Creswell reports a rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment of home economics majors 
and three additions to the faculty of the School 
of Home Economics. 

Dr. Mary E. Lyons, who has been teaching 
for the last two years at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, will be associate professor of 
foods and nutrition. 

Matilda Callaway, formerly on the Uni 
versity faculty but more recently head of home 
economics at the State Woman’s College at 
Valdosta, Georgia, has returned as associate 
professor of home economics and director of 
me of the home management houses. 

Louise Stakely, formerly neurological tech 
nician at Emory University, is to be instructor 
of foods. She received her B.S. in home eco 


nomics at the University of Georgia in August 


HAWAII 


Emergency Preparation. Many home econo 
mists are helping prepare for a possible emer 


Volunteer foods supervisors 


gency in Hawaii 
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and assistants are being trained under the 
auspices of the preparedness committee of the 
Honolulu Medical Society. Lectures have 
been given by Dr. Martha Potgieter, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii; Lillian Eltsholtz, dietitian, 
(Queen’s Hospital; Martha Swoyer, University 
of Hawaii cafeteria manager; and Mrs. Frances 
Leth, Roosevelt School cafeteria manager. 

University of Hawaii. During Farming for 
Defense Week in August, members of the staff 
of the extension division, experiment station, 
and home economics department gave lectures 
and demonstrations in which special emphasis 
was placed on the nutritive value, use, and 
conservation of locally grown products and 
foods for emergency storage. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, a member of 
the summer session staff, discussed high lights 
of the National Nutrition Conference at an 
open meeting sponsored by the Hawaii Die- 
tetic Association. Mrs. Wood also spoke at a 
general meeting during Farming for Defense 
Week 

New home economics staff members include 
Dr. Katherine Roberts, director, and Shirley 
Newsom, instructor, at the Castle Foundation 
Nursery Training School; and Mrs. Mary 
Bartow, instructor in foods. 

Martha Potgieter is on sabbatical leave this 
year. She planned to attend the Vitamin 
Conference in Chicago before going to Cornell 
University for study 

Spring and summer visitors included Mrs. 
Ellen B. McGowan, University of California; 
Mrs. Lois Hayes, Michigan State College; Mrs 
Florence Pen Ho, an A.H.E.A. fellow returning 
to West China Union University; and Leanor 
Pablo, returning to Manila. 

Department of Public Mrs. 
Caroline W. Edwards, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics attended the National 
Nutrition Conference in Washington, D. C 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood directed a 
curriculum workshop after the close of the 
Thirty teachers 


Instruction. 


education, 


University summer session 


participated 
ILLINOIS 


Student Club Camp. A wooded lake shore 
near Bloomington was setting for Illinois’ first 
state camp for high school home economics 
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clubs during five hot days last August, the 27th 
to the 3ist. Three hundred peppy girls and 
their energetic councilors attended. The pro 
gram included drill on parliamentary pro 
cedure, drafting a constitution, a candle-lit 
installation ceremony, instruction in news 
writing and interior decoration. Two guest 
speakers were Frances L. Swain, supervisor of 
homemaking in the Chicago schools, and Helen 
P. Hostetter, new editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Home ECONOMICs. 

Beginning Teachers Conference. The sec 
ond annual one-day conference for beginning 
teachers was held in Springfield on August 15 
with 107 in attendance. Experienced teachers 
led discussions on ‘“‘Home Economics Clubs,” 
“Directed Home Experiences,” “‘Units—Pupil 
Teacher Planned,” ‘“‘Use of Illustrative Mate- 
rial,” and “Homemaking, a Part of National 
Defense.” 

State Department of Education. ‘wo itin- 
erant teacher trainers have been added to the 
supervisory staff: Helen McClanathan, for- 
merly of Manual High School, who will be 
located at Northern State Teachers College,and 
Dorothy Kellar, formerly of Springfield High 
School, who will be located at Southern State 
Teachers College. They will devote some time 
to supervising daytime schools. Bessie Marie 
Anderson will have charge of related training 
in the national defense program. 

Eastern State Teachers College. Helen 
Hamilton, who has been on the Rushville High 
School staff, and Wilma Warner, who has been 
teaching at LaHarpe, Illinois, are new members 
of the home economics department 

University of Illinois. Florence Bodenbach, 
who has been teaching at Watseka High School, 
has joined the home economics education staff 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Mary Jane Scott, who has been on the home 
economics staff, has been appointed district 
supervisor of home economics while Hortense 


Hurst is on leave from that position to serve 


as the new state supervisor of home economics 
in Indiana. 

Arrangements are being made for a household 
service class in which college seniors will receive 


some experience with adult classes. 


[November 


Mary Smith has been appointed graduat« 
assistant in charge of the Girls’ Cooperative 
House, in which project senior home manag 
ment students assist. 

Purdue University. New home economics 
staff members include: Edith Osswald, assist 
ant professor of child development; Laura 
Beltz and Eleanor Clark, assistants in home 
management; Ruth Bryant, assistant in the 
nursery school; Harriet Beyer and Helen Mas 
Townsend, assistants in the department of 
food and nutrition. 

New members of the home economics educa 
tion staff include: Wave Bowes, formerly voca 
tional home economics teacher at West Dear 
born, Michigan, instructor in home economics 
education and itinerant teacher; Ethel Lewis, 
recently of the Michigan State College faculty, 
instructor in home economics education and 
supervisor of student teachers; Kathleet 
Jewett, who has been teaching in the vocational 
department at Boswell the past two years, 
assistant instructor in home economics educa 
tion and the new home economics teacher at 
West Lafayette Junior High School. 

Ada McGurk, who has been teaching in the 
Evansville schools, has a fellowship in home 
economics education. 

Frances Schneider, a member of the home 
economics education staff for the past three 
vears, was married on August 11 to Harry Gold 
smith and is living in Owensboro, Kentucky 


IOWA 


Clarke College. The “Kitchen of Tomor 
row” has entered its fourth year of weekly 
demonstrations and broadcasts over Statior 
WKBB. “The 3 R’s of Nutrition for Nationa] 
Defense,” the year’s theme, will be developed 
by presentation of results of research pertaining 
to methods of cooking and nutritional values. 
reliable recipes (to get the most food value at 
low cost), and reconstruction of the budget in 
the light of nutrition knowledge and defens« 
needs 

Sister Mary St. Clara paid summer visits to 
the Boston hospitals where students of the 
College began their dietetics internship this 
fall. In September she did adult education 
work in Memphis. 

Iowa State College. Janet Katherine Smith, 








pa 
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who has been teaching at Florida State College 
for Women, has been appointed head of the 
applied art department. She succeeds Joanne 
Hansen, who will devote full time to teaching 
and creative work. 

Robert Foster of the Merrill-Palmer School 
taught Home Relationships at the semmer ses- 
sion and a three-week special topics unit on 
Relationships in the High School 


Curriculum. 


Family 


Miriam E. Lowenbery has a year’s leave of 
absence to study in the department of child 
welfare and pediatrics at the University of 
Iowa 

Paulena Nickell taught a summer course in 
Home Management Supervision at Columbia 
University. 

Mabel Russell taught Methods of Teaching 
Related Art and Advanced Interior Decoration 
at West Virginia University during the first 
summer term 

One hundred lowa 4-H girls and boys at 
tended the Youth School 
ducted during the second summer term by 


lowa Farm con 
members of the home economics education and 
The 


people were recipients of scholarships presented 


agricultural education faculties. young 
by the Bankers’ Life Company of Des Moines. 

The home economics education department 
has added a fourth rural teaching center at 
Ogden, 20 miles from Ames, under the super 
vision of Esther Lee 

Florence Adolph has been aj pointed to the 
newly created position of supervisor of home 
schools, but 


economics in the Ames _ public 


gives half time to college teaching. 


Gertrude E. Chittenden has rejoined the 
child development staff after a two-year leave 
of absence to secure a Ph.D. from the Uni 
versity of lowa 

State Board of Education. 


home 


Mary Farris, state 
supervisor of economics education for 
several years, resigned on July 1 to enter busi 
ness. Portia Hutchinson Deacon is now acting 
state supervisor, and Edna Kraft, formerly of 
State College, is assistant state 


lowa super 


visor 
KANSAS 


University of Kansas. Edna Hill, for the 
past 16 years a member of the home economics 


staff at the University of Iowa, has been ap 
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pointed chairman of the department of home 
economics. As chairman of the committee on 
tests and measurements of the food and nutri 
tion division of the A.H.E.A., Miss Hill pre 
pared a foods test which was used by more than 


100 colleges and universities. 

KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky. In recognition of 

the growth of the home economics department 

at the University, the College of Agriculture 

has been renamed the “College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics.” 


LOUISIANA 


Fifteen 
the state during 


State Department of Education. 
held in 


October to bring home economics teachers and 


conferences were 
other educators together to discuss ways and 
means of strengthening home economics in the 
total education program. 

Katherine Forney of the U. S. Office of 
Education spent August 25, 26, and 27 in the 
state working with those responsible for the 
Training Program for Youth Employed on 
N.Y.A. Work Projects. 

Lela Tomlinson and Lillian Talbot, assistant 
supervisors of home economics, participated in 
a conference sponsored by the A.A.A. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from August 13 to 23. 

[wo bulletins offering suggestions for educa- 
tional and promotional activities in the school 
lunch program have been published by the 
Department. 

Suggestive instructional procedures and 
materials for the use of teachers in helping 
young women employed on N.Y.A. work proj 
ects to solve their problems have been compiled 
and issued in bulletin form 
Part of the 
work of the Louisiana Nutrition Committee has 


State Nutrition Committee. 


been the preparation of a series of weekly news 
releases on “Nutrition in the National Defense 
Program.”’ Started in the middle of November 
1940 and designed to stress the importance of 
adequate diets in preparing the people of the 
state for the task of national defense, these 
articles have been prepared by nutritionists in 
colleges, the extension service, and public health 
departments and by the state supervisor of 


home economics—all members of the Louisiana 
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Nutrition Committee. The committee has a 
total membership of 25 men and women repre- 
senting all educational services and agencies 
concerned with the welfare of people. Ellen 
LeNoir, state home demonstration agent, is 
state chairman, and Esther Cooley, director of 
home economics at Normal College, is secretary. 
Extension Service. “The Family Fortifies” 
is the title of a new series of leaflets prepared by 
the agricultural extension staff for distribution 
to farm families through home demonstration 
clubs in the state. The leaflets emphasize the 
need for careful planning in the use of family 
resources during the defense period. 
Louisiana State University. High 
which will serve as additional training centers 
for training home teachers are 
Crowley, Hammond, Marksville, and Zachary 
Kansas State 


schools 
economics 


Dryden Quist, formerly of 
College, has assumed her duties as assistant 
professor of institution management. Agnes 
Chambers, who received her master’s degree 
from Louisiana State University, will be her 
assistant. 

Pauline Cunningham, who comes from the 
State Department of Education in Oklahoma, 
will be in charge of one of the home management 
houses and will also do work in teacher educa 
tion. 

Martha Hollinger has assumed the additional 
Eloise 


formerly of Minden High School, will be her 


responsibilities of research Sanders, 

assistant in teaching food classes 
Southeastern Louisiana College. 

Powers, a graduate of Louisiana State Uni 


Dorothy 


versity and lowa State College, isa new member 
of the home economics staff 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The new 
members of the home economics staff include 
Frances Taylor, assistant professor of institu 
Katherine Ball, 


Elaine 


assistant 
Merrill, 


Training School cafeteria and 


tion management; 
professor of home economics; 


dietitian at the 


instructor in home economics; and Barbara 
Wild, assistant dietitian at the O. K. Allen 
dining hall 

Marie Louise Comeaux, head of the hom« 


economics department, attended and partici 


pated in the conference for teachers and super 


visors at Cornell during July 
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MAINE 


Extension Service. The 
September 1 of Kathryn E. Briwa of Hudson, 
New York, as foods specialist in the Maine 
Extension Service has been announced. Until 
recently Dr. Briwa lived on a dairy and fruit 


appointrent on 


farm in eastern New York. She has been an 
instructor in chemistry at Columbia since 1920 
Dr. Briwa succeeds Mrs. Leone D. Nutting, 
resigned, who had been foods specialist since 
1935 and had also served as home demonstra 
tion agent in Franklin County for five years and 
agent in Aroostook 


as home demonstration 


County for three years. 


MICHIGAN 
Nutrition Work for National Defense. Eight 
district meetings were held in September and 
October of the specially appointed committees 
from each county to plan nutritional work for 
urban and The 
Agricultural Defense Boards and the county 


rural communities. county 
chairmen of the State Defense Council were 
requested to initiate the meetings at which the 
county nutrition committees were appointed 
This is a co-operative service, with the nutrition 
committees appointed through the Michigan 
Home Economics Association. 

A list of qualified speakers on nutrition is in 
preparation, and a letter was sent to officials of 
30 nonprofessional organizations interested in 
health, suggesting activities and materials to 
promote sound nutrition 

Teachers Colleges. 
state legislature and because of the demand for 


Through action of the 


a broader scope of study in state supported 
regional teachers 

Chev are 
known as Central Michigan College of Educa 
tion, Northern Michigan College of Education, 
and Western Michigan College of Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


colleges, the names of the 


colleges have been changed now 


Phe name of 

has not been changed 
Vocational Homemaking. 

Home Defense through Community Programs”’ 


“Developing 
was the theme of the August conference held 
at Camp Michi-Vo-Ed with 145 in attendance 
Dr. Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion served as consultant. Teacher leadership 
featured. Rotating 
centered around home experience programs, 


was group discussions 
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co-operative planning and guiding of school and 
community programs and of social training, and 
management problems in the homemaking 
department. 

Vocational training of N.Y.A. groups of out 
of-school youth in classes relating to home 
making will be under the supervision of Mrs. 
Maxine Ousley, recently appointed member of 
the homemaking division of the State Board of 


Control for Vocational Education, who is on 


leave of absence from the Girls’ Vocational 
School in Detroit 
MONTANA 
Montana Home Economics Association. 


Gladys Wyckoff visited Montana on her west 
erm tour and was present at the state council 
meeting on October 12 

Nutrition Refresher Course. A total of 115 
home economists registered for the three-day 


nutrition refresher course arranged by the 
Montana Nutrition Committee and held at 
Montana State College the last of August. 
Bertha Clow was chairman of the program. 


Others participating included Anne Platt of 
the State University of Montana, Mrs. Helen 
Mavfield of the Montana Experiment Station, 
Dr. A. R. Patton of Montana State College, 
and Bess McClelland of the Montana Extension 
service 

State Nutrition Committee. hx 
held its fifth meeting in 
had the 
chairman of 


Montana 
Nutrition Committee 
on August 14, when it 


Wilson, 


Advisory Committee, 


Bozeman 
pleasure of having M. L 
the National Nutritior 


present. Definite plans were laid for organizing 
county nutrition committees. It is hoped that 


organization of them will be completed by the 


October, when there will be a state 


ng in Helena at which Dr. Helen 
nutrition of the Federal 


end of 
nutrition meet 
Mitchell, director of 
Security Agency, will speak. 


Teachers Conference. Methods 


‘Teaching 


Geared to Present-Day Homemaking” was the 
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theme of the annual Conference of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers held at Montana State College 
from August 25 to 27. The Conference was 
attended by 100 teachers, both vocational and 
nonvocational. This year there was no guest 
leader, but there were several panel discussions 
and reports of projects carried on by _ the 
teachers 

Montana State Florence Lloyd 
recently resigned as supervisor of student teach- 


College. 


ing to become teacher trainer at the University 
of Iowa. Her successor is Lucile Alexander. 


Margery Church, an _ institution manage 
ment graduate of the University of Washington, 
is to be in charge of food service at the Student 
Union Building 
Extension Service. 


home economics teacher at Plains, took up her 


Marjorie Downs, former 


duties as home demonstration agent for Rich 
land County in July. 

Orpha Brown has returned to her duties as 
home demonstration agent in Fergus County, 
after spending sabbatical leave in study for 
the master’s degree at Columbia University. 

Claris Brown, who has been acting home 
demonstration agent in Fergus County, became 
Chouteau 
County in September, with headquarters at 


home demonstration agent for 
Fort Benton. 
Gladys Tofte, 
demonstration agent, was married in June to 
Wayne Scholtes. 
home in Texas 
Nelson, 


teacher at Libby who has been serving as agent 


Beaverhead County home 


They are now making their 


Eleanor former home economics 
at-large since July, will succeed Mrs. Gladys 
Tofte Scholtes as part-time home demonstra 
tion agent for Beaverhead County. 
Wietske Bydeley, who has been 


home economics at Townsend for the past two 


teaching 


years, has been appointed home demonstration 
During the summer she was an 
Indian center at Blue 


agent-at-large. 
instructor at the N.Y.A 
Bav on Flathead Lake 
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Lita Bane is head of the home economics de- 
partment at the University of Illinois; Keturah 
Baldwin is business manager of the American 
Home Economics Association; and Ruth Van 
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the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

Florence Fallgatter, head of the home eco- 
nomics education department at Iowa State 
College since 1938, has also had experience as 
both city and state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, as an instructor at the University of 
Minnesota, and as a regional agent and later as 
chief of the home economics education service 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

M. L. Wilson, director of the 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
since 1940, has held many important posts 
in the Department, including chief of the wheat 
adjustment section of the A.A.A., director of 
subsistence homesteads, and 


Extension 


the division of 
assistant secretary and later undersecretary of 
agriculture. 

Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel has been connected 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture since 
1922, first in the division of farm management, 
then as assistant chief economist of the Federal 
Farm Board, 1933, 
adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Florence Davis, head of the department of 
home management at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, both her B.S. M.S 
degrees from Iowa State College. 

Helen Stacey, the new chairman of the social 
welfare and public health department of the 


and, since as economic 


received and 


\.H.E.A. and for several years nutrition con 
sultant for the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service in New York City, is now serving as 
specialist in nutrition at the Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Mrs. Idabelle S. DeBlois has been on the 
staff of Girl Scouts, Inc., since 1933, first as 
assistant secretary in the field division and, 
since September 1935, as executive secretary of 
the program division. For ten years she was 
executive secretary of the education division 
of the National Safety Council. 

Clara O. Nale has been head of the home 
electrification program of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for several years. She 
formerly held a similar position in the electrical 
development division of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and served on the staff of the Alabama 
Extension Service. 

Josephine Peretz has been devoting her time 
during the last two years to free lance writing 
on educational subjects. From 1928 to 1936 
she was an instructor in English and Education 
at State College, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Jessie Whitacre, chief of the division of rural 
home research at the Texas Agricultural Ex 


Teachers’ 


periment Station, was chairman of the steering 
committee of the research department of the 
A. H. E. A. 
committee of the Association’s food and nutri- 
tion division when the study reported was 


and also chairman of the research 


made. 

Katharine Middleton, home economics editor 
of the Winnipeg Tribune, described for readers 
of the November 1939 JouRNAL OF Home Eco 
Nomics the formation of the Canadian Home 
\ssociation in July of that vear 
Manitoba Hom«e 
1938-39 


Economics 
She was president of the 
Economics Association during 
Mrs. Bess Viemont Morrison is 


home economics specialist in the textiles and 


assistant 


clothing division of the U. S. Bureau of Home 


Economics 

















